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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tre Tragedy of Paris has proceeded apace throughout the month 
of March. If the early days of April bring no relief to a 
distracted world we may find ourselves involved 
in irremediable catastrophe. The worst fears of 
those who dreaded the transference of the fate of 
Europe from the Fighting to the Talking Men have been only 
too cruelly confirmed. Unless by some process the flood of 
words submerging the Quai d’Orsay can be stayed, nothing 
can save our common civilization from being ultimately over- 
whelmed by a combination of the Boche and the Bolshevik, 
who thoroughly understand one another, though Western and 
Transatlantic statesmanship have steadily refused to recognize this 
intimacy. What makes the present situation—the tragedy of 
Paris—heart-rending is that it is so perfectly gratuitous. There 
was no need for it. There is no excuse for it, or explanation of it. 
The problem confronting the Peace Conference was not easy— 
the transition from war to peace never can be easy—but it was 
appreciably easier than the problem confronting similar conferences 
at the close of previous great wars. For one thing, the Allies 
had achieved complete victory over all their foes. Not only had 
Germany thrown up the sponge in the most abject and humiliating 
manner after appearing at the pinnacle of her military fame, 
but each of her confederates had likewise bitten the dust—Austria- 


Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, all of whom had surrendered uncon- 
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ditionally. There had never been such a debacle or such a swift 
transformation in a doubtful and murderous struggle as that of 
which Marshal Foch was the supreme architect and Sir Douglas 
Haig the master-builder; while all the Allied armies throughout 
the Western Front, from the Channel to the Adriatic, had played 
a noble and glorious part. Nor had the “Side Shows” under 
General Allenby, General Franchet d’Esperey, and General Marshall 
lacked anything in conception or execution. From the middle of 
July of last year until the beginning of November we never looked 
back, and so long as our destiny remained in the hands of the Fight- 
ing Men—not forgetting the Grand Fleet or the British Mercantile 
Marine—we lived in an atmosphere of victory, tempered only by 
the fear as to what might happen when the inevitable dénowement 
came, and soldiers and sailors made way for statesmen and 
diplomats. Should we once more see the fruits of victory-—the 
symbols of permanent peace—deliberately or wantonly and 
ineptly thrown away round the table? Is it that the political 
problem is so infinitely more difficult than naval or military 
problems that this painful phenomenon continually recurs and 
Britain’s precious national sacrifices frittered away ? 


ANnp yet it was no light task that confronted unready England 
and imperfectly equipped France when the gauntlet was suddenly 
flung in their face in 1914, at a time when the 
British Government was completely absorbed in 
domestic affairs, while the French President was travelling abroad. 
The enemy had an extraordinary start and an amazing oppor- 
tunity ; the Entente was at a corresponding disadvantage, which 
it took us several years to overcome, and neither 1915, 1916, nor 
1917 brought substantial relief, while each of these years contained 
dismal moments--as, for instance, when Serbia was overrun, 
Rumania overwhelmed, Russia deserted us, Italy heavily hit, the 
United States still hung back, while the very existence of the 
Entente was threatened by the devilish U-boat warfare. That 
we did ultimately win was because the Allied armies and navies 
were superior in brain-power, in resource and organization, to 
the enemy, and because our home fronts were altogether sounder 
than the communities under Kultur. In war there is a vastly 
different atmosphere to peace, and it is in the war atmosphere 
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that the British excel, when danger threatens and emergency 
meusures have to be taken by those who hate looking far ahead. 
Upon these we concentrate with extraordinary tenacity under 
leadership in the field that has no thought except success. When 
we talk of the moral of armies we must not forget the fine temper 
of our Higher Command, which is totally different from anything 
animating our public life, where the standards of conduct are 
lower and patriotism almost at a discount. Party or office 
absorhs every energy of the professional politician ; any reference, 
apart from perorations, to public or national interests is almost 
“bad form ” among Right Honourables. Our sailors and soldiers 
succeeded because they deserved to succeed. They applied 
themselves unsparingly to a stupendous task. It is taken as a 
matter of course that men of all ranks are prepared to sacrifice 
and suffer in war without thinking about it. It is, so to speak, 
all in the day’s work, and scarcely ranks as a virtue in any 
fighting service where the moral stands as high as that of the 
British Fleet or the French or British Armies, while in another 
year the American Army would have had little to learn from 
anybody. But the cessation of fighting brought an inevitable 
slurp, and a totally different conception took possession of the 
international stage, which passed under the control of men, 
speaking generally, of lower ideals, however shocked Politicians 
may be at the suggestion, because they specialize in “ ideals,” 
upon which they are equally eloquent as unconvincing. The 
teal idealists retired to the background when statesmanship 
appeared on the scenes. Of the management of the affairs of 
the Entente since the Armistice we can only say that if those in 
authority are satisfied with their record and regard it as up to 
the level of the standards of capacity set by Foch, Haig, Beatty, 
Franchet d’Esperey, or Allenby, they would not get an enormous 
number of people to agree with them. 


Tne rest of the world is rendered aghast by ten weeks of Peace 
Conference, and it is, unfortunately, the world at large that 
will have to pay the piper for playing the tune 
called by its statesmen. So far from making the 
world ‘‘ safe for democracy,” which had been impressively pro- 
claimed as the objective, democracy is probably to-day in as deadly 
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peril as at any moment of the lifetime of the present generation, 
mainly because in lieu of making peace, which is obviously the 
first duty of any Peace Conference, the Secret Conclave in Paris 
has preferred to manufacture a millennium or to squabble over 
the spoils. Neither of these courses was called for; the millen- 
nium, having tarried so long, could have waited another year 
or two, and there was no shadow of an excuse for impairing the 
solidarity of the Allies, who emerged from the fighting on better 
mutual terms than the members of any previous Grand Alliance. 
Throughout the war differences had been steadily subordinated 
to success. Had the statesmen realized that victory was not fully 
or finally achieved until translated into suitable terms, had they 
exercised the intelligence and self-restraint of the soldiers and 
sailors, they would have postponed inter-Allied differences until 
the Armistice had been replaced by Peace Preliminaries. It 
were idle to apportion the blame for the Tragedy—some allowance 
should perhaps be made for the reaction from the strain of war. 
But it was unpardonable in a Peace Conference, assembled 
for the express purpose of imposing terms on a defeated enemy, 
to subordinate that elementary duty to any other, however near 
and dear to Presidents or to Prime Ministers. We fear the 
League of Nations has something to answer for, and, like other 
uninitiated persons, we remain wholly at a loss to understand 
why the Draft Covenant should be regarded as the primary 
business of the Quai d’Orsay and a condition precedent to the 
Peace Preliminaries. As pointed out in an article elsewhere, 
each democracy is responsible for its own representatives. It is 
not for us to criticize any Ally or Associate who is presumably 
animated by a far-seeing regard for his national interests. 
Englishmen are, however, quite clear that this League of Nations 
was none of their seeking, and they resent precious time wasted 
in trying to lick it into shape, apparently without success, as its 
prospects are said to grow fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
We also realize that Great Britain has been inadequately repre- 
sented in Paris, and that British interests have consequently 
suffered. If Mr. Lloyd George, in the words of his admirers, was 
“the man to win the war,” he is hardly the man to win the peace. 
Had he exercised a salutary influence on his colleagues on the Council 
of Ten things could hardly have reached their present impasse. 
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ForTIFIED by so sensational a victory as the Allies had gained— 
when Hindenburg warned his Government (November 10) that 

unless they surrendered at discretion there would 
— be a general capitulation of the German armies, 
which would or could no longer fight—all that was 
necessary was for the Allied Governments to develop the military 
terms of the Armistice into political terms to be presented at 
the earliest possible moment to beaten Germany. Civilization 
had had more than one hairbreadth escape of succumbing to 
Kultur during the preceding four years. Therefore the main 
duty, if not the sole duty, of the Peace Conference was to make 
a recurrence of this particular danger, humanly speaking, im- 
possible within any measurable distance of time. Whatever 
may be the case as regards the United States, Europe fought for 
security, and by winning the war was entitled to security, which 
could only be obtained in two ways—namely, on the one hand 
by weakening the criminal nation and all its confederates, while 
on the other hand strengthening every anti-German force inEurope. 
It was supposed when Mr. Lloyd George was confirmed in power 
by the British Electorate last December that he had this in his 
mind, that he fully realized what was expected of him, and would 
go to Paris to carry out his mandate. He had expressly asked 
that his hands should be strengthened against the Peace Con- 
ference, so that Europe would realize that the British people 
backed their Government in imposing on Germany “the vic- 
torious Peace” for which the Prime Minister professedly stood 
and which this country demanded and demands. As Great 
Britain does not covet one inch of continental territory, we 
occupied a powerful strategic position for pressing the strengthen- 
ing of our Allies and friends and the weakening of the common 
enemy. We seek no acre of the Fatherland, but we are vitally 
concerned that Germany shall “ never again” endanger Europe. 
This can only be done by convincing the German people that war, 
regarded by them as a paying proposition, does not actually pay, 
as they would realize if compelled to refund the costs incurred 
by other Powers in resisting their aggressions. The Coalition— 
as most of its members admit—secured its “ record majority ” 
by positive and precise pledges that Germany should “ foot the 
bill,” which to our mind is a moral question hardly less than a 
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material question. Whether she can or cannot pay is not our 
business nor that of the British Government, whose duty consists 
in presenting the full claim and afterwards settling the method 
of payment, the duration of the obligation, the possible com- 
position, etc. etc. The Potsdam Party, which effectually governs 
our country whoever may chance to be in Downing Street, has 
so far succeeded—so vigilant is its guardianship of Germany— 
in preventing the British Bill of Costs from being drawn up ! 


To “let Germany off” is to put a premium on war, as she never 
lets any of her victims off, but exacts the uttermost farthing. 
Without a stiff dose of the only medicine that 
agrees with her, Germany can never be cured of 
her disagreeable habit of falling on unsuspecting neighbours. 
It is an open secret that far from pressing our claims, the 
influence of our Government has been thrown, behind the 
scenes as well as before the scenes, to whittle them away and to 
attenuate those of our Allies. It is a very dark chapter which 
we have not yet got to the bottom of and probably never shall. 
Mr. Lloyd George is surrounded by men who were always deter- 
mined that Britain sooner than Germany should pay for the war. 
It is to be feared that this policy commends itself to the demagogic 
element in the Cabinet by providing an irresistible lever for 
fleecing ‘‘ the classes’? who have few votes, for the benefit of 
“the masses” with many. It is significant that many “ Pro- 
gressive” politicians, including advocates of confiscation in 
every shape and form, and all our Labour Bolsheviks. who would 
emulate Lenin and Trotsky if they could, are as keen as mustard 
both to spare Germany and to penalize the incoume-tax payers 
of this country. There must be some method in this madness. 
Possibly they argue that if they succeed in completely crippling 
or ruining the well-to-do they will automatically increase their 
own political power. It is extraordinarily foolish, but they always 
were foolish. It is dangerous in so far as important Ministers 
secretly sympathize with this policy and are working overtime, 
if clandestinely, to prevent Germany, for whoin not a few of them 
have a sneaking regard, from paying one mark that can by any 
possibility be imposed on Great Britain. We do not pretend to 
understand their mentality, or to have mastered their reasons, 
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but we fear that we are recording an undeniable fact in stating 
that several of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues who on platforms 
and in Parliament are all for “ making Germany pay” hold 
different views in private and lose no opportunity of putting a 
spoke in the British wheel and helping the Boche to escape his 
liabilities. If a vision of the Hidden Hand occasionally crosses 
our mind, we recall the speech in which Lord Milner publicly 
referred to it in the House of Lords in the days of his greater 
freedom and less responsibility. 


As our readers are only too well aware, we have always attached 
the utmost importance to making the losers of the present war 
« Abolishing . be ner accepted — a in 
Beales” the | arkest days when the enemy was Col dent 

of victory and was loudly advertising the enormous 
indemnities that he proposed to impose on John Bull, whenever 
Hindenburg reached London and dictated peace at Buckingham 
Palace. The British would nut have been consulted had they 
lost, either as to the amount, the method, or the time of payment. 
No plea of “starvation” would have got a hearing from the 
triumphant Boche, who would have literally bled us white. It 
stands to reason that if Germany is to ruin her neighbours when- 
ever she wins, while they are to ruin themselves by forgoing 
indemnities whenever she loses, Europe has no hope of escaping 
from the “ vicious circle of armaments,” or from wars and rumours 
of wars, with whatever catchpenny conditions our orators may 
seek to fetter Germany by “ abolishing Conscription,” or other- 
wise playing to the gallery. Napoleon tried thus to cripple Prussia 
after Jena, only to meet his Leipzig and Waterloo. It is unlikely 
that Mr. Lloyd George will succeed where Napoleon failed. Little 
benefit will accrue to Europe from efforts in this direction, which 
are keenly resented by France and Italy, to whom Compulsory 
Military Service is more necessary than it isto Germany. French 
statesmen, with a painful past to guide them, know that the enemy 
will dodge every artificial restriction of his military power. They 
accordingly seek the safety of France elsewhere. It might have 
been hoped, after the experiences of the last four years, which 
have taught every man, woman, and child in these Islands that 
the security of France is essential to Great Britain, because her 
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frontiers are our frontiers to be defended by British manhood, 
that our Plenipotentiaries would have taken the initiative in 
upholding France’s strategic claims at the Peace Conference. 
Even if His Majesty’s Ministers be too virtuous to make Germany 
pay her debt to Britain, at least they would make France safe by 
removing the German menace to the far side of the Rhine. Twice 
in fifty years France has been suddenly overwhelmed, dismem- 
bered, ruined. It is not extravagant or unreasonable in her to 
demand that even if she does not remain in control of the left 
bank of the Rhine, at least ‘‘a buffer State’ shall be created, 
separate from the German Empire, or the German Republic, or 
whatever her historic enemy may choose to call itself. This was 
supposed to be one of those elementary questions on which the 
Council of Ten could make up its mind in three months, as un- 
doubtedly would have been the case had our Government done 
its duty. It is no less a British than a French interest that 
France shall be safe and feel safe, but like everything else it 
remains hung up because Downing Street can no more make up 
its mind to save France than to punish Germany. 


Is it wonderful that Frenchmen should be speculating as to what 
has come over her Allies, who proved themselves so great in war, 
that they should be so pitiable in peace—that 
professional “‘ war winners” rapidly develop into 
peace losers, apparently terrified of supporting 
anything displeasing to the Boche! What do the other nations 
think of us? All are suffering from British vacillation. The 
Russian question is discussed elsewhere with knowledge and judg- 
ment by Sir Samuel Hoare. By common consent the Peace 
Conference has made a perilous mess of this as of so much else, 
and the air is thick with recriminations as to the culprits. Like 
many things done in the name of “ democratic diplomacy,”’ its 
Russian Policy remains shrouded in mystery. We only wish we 
might think that the British Prime Minister’s well-known “ driv- 
ing force” had been exerted in the right direction. Unfortu- 
nately through an accident we learnt to our dismay some months 
ago that while he was appealing to British electors against British 
Bolsheviks, he was countenancing Russian Bolsheviks by trying 
to persuade the French Government to “ recognize’ Lenin and 
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Trotsky to the extent of inviting them to the Quai d’Orsay. 
Nothing has done our good name more harm in Russia, where all 
the decent elements are banded together in desperation against 
these murderous miscreants, than to learn that the British Govern- 
ment was involved in such an intrigue. Nor were matters 
bettered—on the contrary—by the subsequent effort of the Peace 
Conference to constrain Russian anti-Bolsheviks to forgather 
with the Bolsheviks in a picnic in the island of Prinkipo under 
the auspices of the Allies! This overture is generally regarded 
as one of the worst gaffes ever perpetrated. It has stimulated 
and strengthened Bolshevikism everywhere, and we can hardly 
be surprised at the legend that Great Britain is so afraid of the 
Soviet that at all costs she is resolved to get into touch with it. 
Think of the effect of this belief on those various groups who in 
Russia, under a Kolchak or a Denikin, are heroically fighting 
bravely against this deadly infection, against which we profess to 
put a cordon sanitaire, as also on those unhappy communities 
within range of the disease—Rumania, Bohemia, Poland. It 
would be unfair to hold the British Delegation exclusively respon- 
sible for the appalling mess which the Peace Conference is making 
of many countries, but were our Plenipotentiaries inspired by 
that “ vision and vigour ” which Mr. Lloyd George missed in the 
late Asquith Government, the outlook would be vastly different 
to what it is. 


THE Prime Minister secured a great majority three months ago 
that he might play a worthy part at the Peace Table. Had he 
, fought for a strong and greater France, had he 

supported Poland, sustained Bohemia, nourished 
Rumania, upheld our allies in Russia, fed our friends everywhere, 
consistently worked for a weaker Germany controlled by solid 
frontiers East and West, we should be appreciably nearer peace 
than, we are, and could face the future with some degree of 
equanimity. The German political and military collapse last 
autumn cleared the air and afforded statesmanship a golden 
opportunity of making the New Europe of our dreams. Unfortu- 
nately we lacked the leadership to take occasion by the hand. 
British statesmen made the fatal mistake of allowing themselves 
to be separated from M. Clemenceau—who knows his Continent 
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infinitely better than they do—and gradually drifted into the 
American orbit under the influence of a will-o’-the-wisp now 
unlikely to materialize. They will be called upon hereafter to 
give a strict account of their stewardship, which will, however, 
be small consolation to a generation which has seen the flower 
of its young manhood perish to make the world worth living in, 
only to find Bolshevikism spreading under British auspices. 


Potanp has always been recognized by competent persons as 
one of the principal pillars of the New Europe—a key to the 
Russo-Prussian problem which has immeasurably 
Poland ' _ 
gained in importance under the pressure of events. 
It is a test question of good faith. It were worse than useless, it 
were criminal to constitute a weak Poland unable to defend itself 
against its two terrible enemies, the Russian Bolsheviks and 
Prussian militarism, who are equally sworn to destroy a nation 
upon whom rest so many hopes of a better order of things. Any- 
how the Allies are in honour bound to create a powerful Poland 
and to support it as one of themselves against all comers. Here 
was & comparatively easy question on which early and general 
agreement was anticipated. There was no room for honest 
disugreement inside the Entente, as the solitary argument for a 
weak Poland was that Germany dislikes a strong one. Once 
more there was inordinate delay, indecision, then decision, recon- 
sideration, decision, and finally indecision, so that at the moment 
of writing it is impossible to say what the Council of Ten will do. 
In this instance there is unfortunately little doubt as to the 
obstructionist, and we sincerely regret that it should be the 
British Prime Minister, who without any effective knowledge of 
foreign affairs apparently derives inspiration from some of the 
most mischievous persons in Paris who continually put him on 
the wrong tack; as a result he is repeatedly in the position of 
playing Germany’s game. This deplorable episode proved too 
much even for the long-suffering Times, which is largely respon- 
sible for the Lloyd George Legend, only to find him giving the 
vitals away. Its “ Political Correspondents” in Paris reported 
(March 23) that another week had opened “ with the Peace 
Delegates in a mood of anxious expectancy and suppressed irrita- 
tion.” The previous week should have seen rapid progress, “ but, 
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in point of fact, two days were wasted mainly because of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s insistence upon a reconsideration of various points 
connected with the report of the Polish Commission.” As the 
Times recognizes, ‘‘ the British Prime Minister is not an authority 
on Poland, and the advice on which he is presumed to have acted 
is not free from the suspicion of having been influenced by ten- 
dencies that had their origin in a partisan view of Polish politics 
with which the British Government, as a Government, has no 
concern.” 


As a result, after the very able Polish Commission presided 
over by M. Jules Cambon and other capable experts “‘ had been 
The “Corridor” requested to reconsider its unanimous report, and 
had unanimously confirmed its report, its conclu- 
sions have perfurce to be adopted ‘ provisionally.’”’ In other words, 
ignorance once more resents knowledge. And yet we are advised 
to accept the Draft Covenant of the League of Nations by, 
among others, Lord Eustace Perey—who contributes an attractive 
article on its behalf to this number—because it would transfer 
foreign affairs from the Foreign Office to the Prime Minister and 
his Secretariat, i.e. the Kindergarten! Danzig is vital to the 
existence of a serious and independent Poland, and is consequently 
anathema to every German and every pro-German, of whom 
there appear to be too many around the Quai d’Orsay. Mr. 
Lloyd George and his entourage are horrified at this suggestion, 
and “hold up” the only serious solution of the Polish question, as 
recommended by the Cambon Commission, because it involves 
the creation of “a corridor” separating Prussians and includ- 
ing a certain number in the new State. There are districts in 
which population is so intermingled, largely owing to the former 
Prussian policy of “ planting” Poland, that the only alternatives 
are either that some Poles should be under German rule or some 
Germans under Polish rule. One would have conceived it impos- 
sible even for a “ broad-minded statesman” to hesitate as to 
which of these two solutions should be adopted, if we do wish to 
give peace any chance in the East and to prevent the Boche and 
the Bolshevik from joining hands. This obstruction was all the 
more exasperating because it involved yet further delay in dis- 
patching General Haller’s two divisions of Polish troops from 
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France to Poland, where their presence is most urgently needed 
for the defence of that country. On one pretext or another 
they have been hung up for months because Germany resents 
their appearance at Danzig, knowing full well that this place is 
the corner-stone of Poland, and therefore of that permanent 
peace which she is already resolved to challenge. As a result of 
this successful wire-pulling of Mr. Lloyd George by the Potsdam 
Party in Paris, the communiqué issued from the Quai d’Orsay 
on March 22 baldly stated, ‘‘ The new Report of the Commission 
on Polish affairs was received and discussed and reserved for final 
examination in connexion with subsequent boundary determina- 
tions affecting Germany.” According to the friendly Times’ 
observers, who have done their best for the Conference, and with 
the very best intentions, though possibly a more critical attitude 
from the outset might have been more useful, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
action produced a state of mind in the Council of Ten “ not far 
removed from exasperation.” Mr. Lloyd George was not, how- 
ever, alone to blame for the general fiasco. “All the chief Dele- 
gates of the Great Powers seem struck by a sort of paralysis 
when it is a question of facing and solving rapidly in a big way 
problems that cry aloud for prompt solution.” 


Ir anything could galvanize the Big Five, as the Council of Ten 
become when the Principal Plenipotentiaries sit without any 
colleagues—the Big Four when Japan is absent— 
into some sense of realities and awaken them to the 
value of time, it would be the alarming news that Hungary had 
flung herself into the arms of the Russian Bolsheviks, with whom 
she had decided to make common cause against civilization. As 
this move coincides with an overture from Berlin to Lenin and 
Trotsky, there can be little doubt as to the original inspiration of 
the latest ‘‘ Hungarian Revolution.” A pretext was found in an 
Entente Note delivered by Colonel Vix, Head of the Allied Mission 
at Budapest, to Count Karolyi, the Hungarian President, who 
theatrically retired in favour of a Bolshevist Government, which 
instantly proclaimed the “‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” offered 
a military alliance to the Russian Soviet Government, and sum- 
moned the Hungarian nation to aid in establishing Socialism and 
clearing their country of the enemy. We need not concern our- 
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selves with the details of the controversy with the Entente, who 
had proposed legitimate military precautions for the protection 
of Rumania. Count Karolyi, whose position had long been 
precarious, called a Cabinet Council, which informed the Allied 
Commission that ‘‘ the Government is not in a position to recognize 
the decision of the Peace Conference and to assist in carrying it 
through.” Simultaneously Count Karolyi, a professional dema- 
gogue, published a proclamation complaining that the Entente 
contemplated using Hungary as a base of operations against the 
Russian Bolsheviks, concluding, “I, as provisional President of 
the Hungarian Republic, turn from the Paris Peace Conference 
to the proletariat of the world for justice and support. I resign 
and hand over power to the Proletariat of the Hungarian peoples.” 
Thereupon the Budapest Workmen’s Council formed a Government 
under the Presidency of Alexander Garbai, with Joseph Pogany 
as War Minister, described by the Times’ Vienna Correspondent 
“as the strongest man in the country, who had the Karolyi 
Government in his pocket,” and the notorious Bela Dun as Foreign 
Minister. Hungary was constituted a Sov et Republic, and the 
socialization of large properties, industries, and enterprise pro- 
claimed. ‘Iron discipline” was to be enforced, with death- 
penalties against all counter-revolutionaries, the hand of the 
Boche as well as the Bolshevik being traceable in the further 
statement that proletarian armies would be organized, not only 
against Hungarian capitalists and large landowners, but also 
“against Rumanian bojars and Czech bourgeois.” Further, the 
Council declared “ full solidarity of ideal and spirit with the 
Russian Soviet Government,” offered the Russian proletariat a 
military alliance, sent greetings to the workers of England, France, 
Italy, and America, while those of Bohemia, Rumania, Serbia, 
and Croatia were invited to fight against their “ classes,” the 
workers of German Austria and the German Empire being implored 
to “ break definitely with Paris and ally themselves with Moscow.” 
The gravity of this news from Budapest—though there seems to 
be some doubt as to the exact position in the Hungarian capital— 
may be gathered from the unconcealable glee it has aroused in 
Germany, and the danger with which it threatens Poland, Bohemia, 
and Rumania. The procrastination of Paris may involve their 
existence and ours. 
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THE Hungarian development, which is among the most ominous 
events during the Armistice, was alleged to have had an electrical 
va effect in Paris, though its firstfruits were an 

’ announcement that the Council of Ten had 
immediately shrunk into the Big Four (President Wilson, 
M. Clemenceau, Signor Orlando, and Mr. Lloyd George), and had, 
so to speak, “ gone to ground.” Henceforward these apostles 
and professed practitioners of ‘‘ open diplomacy ” would be more 
secretive than ever, not even allowing au inquisitive world to 
know whether, when, or where they had met. We were. however, 
encouraged to believe that the Big Four would sit de die in diem 
until they had completed the drafting of the Peace Preliminaries. 
Enthusiasts, such as Colonel House, announced that this process 
would be rapid, and at the hour of writing there is optimist’c 
talk of “a few as,” but there had already been so many prior 
disappointments that such promises are discounted. A_ bad 
impression as to the moral of our supermen was caused by the 
rumour that one of the Big Four had lost his temper and indulged 
in violent diatribes against French journalists for allowing his 
deplorable demonstration against Poland to become known. But, 
as the friendly Times observes: “If there be one question that 
has been publicly thrashed out in France during recent months, it 
is the question of Poland. If there has been one question which 
the Council of Ten has steadily declined to face in any practical 
fashion, it has been the question of reinforcing Poland against the 
Bolshevist menace.” If there were questions on which a decision 
by the Council of Ten was eagerly awaited “ they were those of 
the western frontiers of Poland and of the transport to Poland of 
the Polish divisions still in France.” It was, therefore, inevitable 
that the cause of the unexpected delay in settling these questions 
“ should become immediately known, and being known should 
be publicly announced. Yet Mr. Lloyd George seemed to imagine 
that his intervention could be kept secret, and he worked himself 
into a fine fury against the French Press when he was undeceived.” 
This is not the comment of a hostile critic, but of an admirer and 
supporter. It emphasizes anew the danger of Great Britain being 
so deplorably represented at the Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd 
George is always liable to “ run amok” when, so to speak, “ on 
his own.” 
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Events in Paris, as was only natural and indeed inevitable, 
have revived German aggressiveness, nor will it be allayed by 
the action of the Peace Conference in inviting 
German “financial experts” to Paris, who will 
doubtless plead in forma pauperis. Such incidents 
ind cate that the Council of Ten, or the Big Four, or whoever 
may be responsible for this astounding decision, have not yet 
begun to grasp the A BC of the German question. Some of 
the ‘‘ English-speaking” delegates are determined to resolutely 
turn a deaf ear to those who do, with the result that the Inter- 
national Jew is gradually acquiring complete control of the 
financial department of the Peace Conference, and before long, 
as was predicted in previous numbers of the National Review, we 
shall have Germany dictating terms to the Allies, rather than 
the Allies dictating terms to Germany. The latest news from 
Paris is described as more “ hopeful ”—the Big Four as waking up 
—but things must have got pretty bad before the Times could 
say (March 27): “If Peace is to be saved, and if the Germans 
are to be prevented from acting the part of victors in the nego- 
tiations which still lie ahead,” etc. In Germany a strong and 
growing movement is afoot, emphasized by all the paraphernalia 
of “ popular ”’ demonstrations—inspired by the German Govern- 
ment and organized by the Great General Staff—in favour of 
repudiating the Preliminary Peace. It is only a “ bluff,” but as 
the Allies allow themselves to be constantly bluffed—-some of 
them desire to be bluffed—this agitation may attain grave pro- 
portions, and not improbably the official propaganda that has 
exploited General Plumer’s letter on “‘ dying German women and 
children ” will insist that the only way to save the Fatherland 
from anarchy and ourselves from a similar fate is for Germany 
to draft the Preliminary Peace, and for the Entente to accept 
it. Nothing would surprise us in this topsy-turvy world. 
When we have “ starving Germany ” refusing to surrender ships 
to bring food to Germans, and the Allies bribing her by under- 
taking to pay freight, anything may happen, though the one 
thing that is not happening is the one thing for which the world 
is crying—namely, Permanent Peace founded on the Security of 
Civilization. At last, however, the Press and public are awakening 
to some comprehension of the whole Eastern problem and the 
need of separating Boche and Bolshevik, which will never be 
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effected by feeding Bolsheviks, but by constraining Boches. Will 
the Peace Conference ever understand ? 


We learn on unimpeachable authority that until recently—and 
the situation has probably remained unchanged—Bolshevikism 
in Germany was completely under control and 
inspired little or no anxiety to the German Govern- 
ment. It was, so to speak, kept “on tap” for 
the benefit of the Allies generally, and the Paris Peace Conference 
in particular, of whose intelligence the wirepullers of Berlin 
evidently have the meanest opinion. At any moment when 
matters were developing at the Quai d’Orsay unfavourably to 
Germany, and drastic demands were imminent, Bolshevikism 
suddenly “boiled up” across the Rhine, and the world was 
warned, per “ wireless’ and otherwise, that Germany was on the 
edge of catastrophe, into which she would be precipitated if the 
Allies were “ unreasonable,” i.e. if they did anything Germany 
disliked. From time to time “ the murder ”’ of some stray German 
officer is advertised abroad, and much capital is made of “ Spar- 
tacus riots’’ at opportune moments. In these, official or semi- 
official agents provocateurs play an active part. But were Sparta- 
cists anything like as formidable and progressive as the enemy 
and the friends of the enemy would have us all believe (and as 
ingenuous journalists who swallow every cock-and-bull story 
provided by their German mentors insist), there must long since 
have been a serious transformation of the German Government, 
which so far remains in the hands of men of the Kaiser regime, 
whether Kaiser-Socialists like Scheidemann, Kaiser-Catholics like 
Erzberger, or Kaiser-diplomats like Bernstorff now controlling 
foreign policy from the rear. Moreover, Hindenburg remains in 
command of the German army, and the machinery of the Great 
General Staff is working in its usual sinister fashion—its immediate 
agents being the Bolsheviks everywhere. Ludendorffis a popular 
hero. Note also that the only Bolsheviks who ever get murdered 
are German Bolsheviks. Elsewhere the Bolsheviks do the murder- 
ing. But in the Fatherland Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, and 
Kurt Eisner have all been foully butchered, which confirms our 
view that “the common or garden” Boche remains infinitely 
more dangerous to civilization than the Bolshevik, who if top- 
dog in Russia is under-dog in Germany. 


Bolshevikism 
in Germany 
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ENGLISHMEN have no desire to participate in the acute controversy 
now raging between the President and Senate, though common 
. _ fairness constrains us to protest against the ridicu- 
Treaty-making }..15 attitude of several New York and Washington 
Power sath 
correspondents of British newspapers, whose mis- 
chievous cablegrams have misled their editors on the merits and 
the facts. It was not a factious and “ impossible” Senate, as 
they have suggested, that challenged Mr. Wilson by insisting on 
its say on the League of Nations. It was the President who 
challenged the Senate the moment he embarked upon a sepa- 
rate and personal foreign policy without reference to his treaty- 
making partners. To onlookers this was all the more curious 
because the Senate from March onwards passed into the hands 
of his Republican opponents, who would not if they could 
make things particularly easy for a Democratic President. In 
our ignorance we imagined that when Mr. Wilson decided upon 
personally represeating the United State; at the Peace Conference 
he would either consult leading Senators on the broad lines of 
policy, or, better still, would invite them to form part of the 
American Peace Delegation. At the time it was freely rumoured 
that statesmen of the calibre of ex-President Taft, Colonel Roose- 
velt, Senator Lodge, or Mr. Root would accompany Mr. Wilson 
to Paris to preserve nationai solidarity and to keep the Republican 
Party at home—in whose hands lay the fate of any treaty—in 
touch with events. An exactly opposite course was adopted, with 
the somewhat saddening results now confronting us—namely, 
that the League of Nations has become a partisan issue in the 
United States, while the Draft Covenant, although alleged by 
the Wilsonian Press on both sides of the Atlantic to be hailed with 
tapturous enthusiasm by the American people, will either have 
to be drastically amended on the initiative of its authors, or will 
be doomed. Englishmen are entitled to complain that their 
newspapers—with the usual good intentions—have served them 
exceedingly ill over this affair. By their effusiveness over a 
document which arouses no such sentiment in the breast of the 
Man in the Street of London, they have provoked a sufficient 
suspicion across the water to prejudice Anglo-American relations, 
and to complicate Anglo-American co-operation in upholding any 
settlement that may be arrived at in Paris. . 
VoL. LXXIIr ll 
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AMERICANS traditionally overrate the simple-minded John Bull, 
readily persuading themselves that British statesmen, whether 
artless Balfours and Bonar Laws, or erratic Lloyd 
Georges, are sinister Machiavellis, who invariably 
get the better of the innocents of Washington. 
Englishmen who know where the shoe pinches may smile at this 
suggestion, but unquestionably the present campaign against the 
League of Nations in the States is largely inspired by the belief 
that President Wilson has walked into a cunning British trap to 
entangle America in European affairs. Such suspicion transpires 
in Senator Borah’s able uncompromising denunciation of the Draft 
Covenant, which we have much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers, as owing to one cause or another there has been a virtual 
boycott in the Kuropean Press of the many powerful American 
protests against the policy pursued by President Wilson. Accord- 
ing to Republicans the attitude of newspapers on this side is to 
some extent due to influences brought to bear on behalf of the 
Democratic Administration—presumably without the knowledge 
of the President, who as a democrat and advocate of open methods 
can only be anxious that the democracies of the world shall be 
absolutely frank towards each other, and shall speak freely and 
without let or hindrance what is in their minds upon common 
questions. However, there it is, and such is the soreness in 
Republican circles at the treatment they have received on a 
controversy in which their attitude has been correct and constitu- 
tional, that at this moment a delegation of men in touch with the 
Republican leaders is said to be on its way to Europe to inform 
British and French opinion of the actual situation across the 
Atlantic, which hardly justifies the asseveration that America is 
“overwhelmingly ” for the Draft Covenant. 


John Bull, 
Machiavelli 


WHILE doing full justice to the motives of the Republican Party, 
who have clearly not had fair play on this side of the Atlantic, 
and who find themselves involved in a quarrel with 
a Democratic President which was none of their 
seeking, we emphatically protest against the impu- 
tation that the League of Nations is “a British plot” at the 
expense of the United States. Whatever attempts may be made 
on this side by individuals to connect themselves with a project 


A British 
Protest 
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so much “ in the limelight,” the League of Nations would never 
have been heard of but for its ardent advocacy by the American 
President. Nothing was further from British thoughts than to 
make it an integral part of the Peace Treaty, and Englishmen 
keenly regret its precedence. The subject never aroused general 
interest in any of the King’s dominions, though from the moment 
President Wilson espoused it, what may be called the “ Anglo- 
Saxon crowd ” in London—the effusive orators of Pilgrim Dinners 
and English-Speaking Unions—declared it to be the last word in 
statesmanship, and the panacea for all international woes. Indeed, 
our whole “ Anglo-American brigade ’’ went off at score, imagin- 
ing, a8 they always do, that they were “ voicing ” all American 
as well as all British opinion, though they never succeed in repre- 
senting either. Tired statesmen grasped at the League of Nations 
as saving them the trouble of thinking out a constructive Peace 
policy, and when President Wilson announced his intention of 
advocating it in person at the Paris Peace Conference as a project 
upon which the Americans had set their hearts, and as the object 
for which they had gone to war, there was a cordial manifestation 
by our Press, however sceptical many of us may have been as to 
ultimate achievement. What else could we do? To do less 
would have been inhospitable to an eminent guest of the great 
country to whom we desired to do honour. If any American 
readers of the National Review, which is denounced as “ Jingo ” 
by its enemies—and is proud of being ultra-British—can point 
to any advocacy of such a League of Nations as President Wilson 
supports, we shall be much obliged. It is true that certain 
British bishops gave it their blessing, but Britons do not take 
their politics from their bishops. Lord Robert Cecil has, it is 
alleged, been making propaganda for a League of Nations in 
the American Press for the past year or two—unknown to his 
countrymen—but he is a pupil of President Wilson. General Smuts, 
who produced a scheme of which there are traces in the Draft 
Covenant, is not, as Americans seem to imagine, a Briton, and 
therefore suspect. He is—although a member of our War 
Cabinet—a Boer. We repudiate General Smuts’s scheme, and 
don’t care one red cent for the Draft Covenant, nor mind 
what happens to it, nor do we believe in any such League of 
Nations as commends itself to those Britons who have busied 
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themselves over it in Paris in the fond, if foolish, belief that they 
were gratifying U.S.A. 


THERE has been keen discussion as to the ultimate fate of the 
German warships now in British custody, as of the others that 
will shortly join them. Some surprise was ex- 
pressed when it became known that responsible 
persons at the British Admiralty seriously con- 
templated that these valuable vessels should be towed out to sea 
and “‘ sunk without trace.” Nor was astonishment lessened when 
it was alleged that such procedure was approved by so practical 
a people as the Americans. It was explained for the benefit of 
the univitiated on behalf of the advocates of this policy, that as 
the British Navy did not need these ships, though entitled to the 
largest share, there was no alternative except to destroy them, 
as in our eyes they had no breaking-up value, because we had 
many obsolete vessels of our own to break up for which the neces- 
sary labour was not available. To add to these would accentuate 
the difficulty. It would take three years to complete the task, 
and the yield beyond actual expenditure would be £500.000 at 
most. Warships could not be converted to commercial purposes 
owing to their construction, and having tried turning them into 
transports early in the war the British Admiralty kiew from 
bitter experience how expensive and unsatisfactory it was. To 
toake use of them for breakwater purposes was pronounced to be 
equally futile. To retain them as fighting units was not practic- 
able from our point of view. Such views are surely somewhat 
insular? The question is not merely the usefulness of the German 
warships to us, but their usefulness to the Allies generally. Directly 
the French and Italians heard that we favoured a policy of pure 
destruction they put in strony claims, which it is impossible for 
us to resist without adopting a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 
Presumably the question will be settled in the only possible 
way. In the face of Admiral Jellicoe’s emphasis on the struc- 
tural superiority of many German units over British units, we 
find it difficult to believe that all these warships are unworthy of 
incorporation in the British Navy. Has the universal wasteful- 
ness which has become the obsession of every Department to some 
extent inspired an amazing suggestion ? 


“ Sinking with- 
out trace” 
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THERE would appear to be some special virtue in the number 
fourteen. We have all heard of the famous Fourteen Points— 

not a few of which originated in Germany. Re- 
— cently the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief 
—an offshoot of the Paris Peace Conference— 
deputed fourteen British officers to visit various parts of Germany 
between January 12 and February 12 (1919) to investigate the 
condition of the people. A summary of their reports has been 
published, but without any indication as to the identity of the 
investigators or the sources of their information. Before going 
“Nap” on any evidence, every court is at least entitled to know 
the names of the witnesses and is occasionally afforded an op- 
portunity of testing their capacity. We should much like to 
know whether the Fourteen had any considerable knowledge of 
that peculiar country—Germany—and its very peculiar people. 
No Englishman, however intelligent and sensible, is fit to cope 
with any German problem without some understanding of German 
psychology. Unless permanently on guard against the “ booby- 
traps” which Boches habitually prepare for the unwary within 
their gates—especially the unwary Anglo-Saxon—he will not have 
“a dog’s chance” of learning the truth among a nation of actors 
who are always playing a part. It would be equally interesting 
to know where “the Fourteen”’ sought their information. Was it 
from ex-officials of the old regime or from officials of the new 
regime ? They are all the same, i.e. they are all liars, because 
in the eyes of every German bureaucrat and of most German 
citizens it is a patriotic duty to lie for the Fatherland. Among 
the immediate objects of all Germans just now is to convince all 
tourists, especially British military tourists—(1) that Germany is 
“starving,” (2) that unless she is forthwith fed by the Allies 
she will become a prey to Bolshevikism and there will be no 
Government upon which to impose terms. 


NEEDLEss to say, the Fourteen found the facts that present 
themselves to unsophisticated inquirers in Germany. Otherwise, 

Bod! conceivably, their Reports might have been “ post- 
end the . poned” by the philanthropists of “ The Supreme 
Council of Supply and Relief.” But in reading these documerts 
two considerations should be borne in mind—namely, that 
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conditions are at least as bad in several other countries (neutrals 
and Allies), if not much worse; secondly, that Germany—-.e. 
Government and peuple—are the guilty parties responsible for 
all the misery now afflicting the world, and immensely aggravated 
by the U-boat destruction of shipping and food. According to 
the Fourteen, unemployment accompanied by the inevitable rise 
in the cost of living was increasing in Berlin and other cities, 
concomitant causes of distress being (a) reluctance on the part 
of capital to embark on fresh enterprise; (6) high prices and 
wages prevailing ; (c) lack of will to work, partly on account of 
idleness and the high unemployment grants, partly through 
physical and mental inertia due to malnutrition. Unemploy- 
ment was, with hunger, “the chief predisposing cause of Bol- 
shevism, and, if these are removed, there is no chance of Bol- 
shevism gaining foothold in Germany.” Q.E.D. Throughout 
Jermany, except in the coal-field areas, industry was stagnant 
through lack of transport, the coal lying idle at the pit’s mouth, 
while the railways were crippled through the loss of rolling-stock 
since last November, as to the locomotives handed over under 
the Armistice “ must be added a great quantity abandoned and 
lost on all fronts, especially in the East, since last November.” 
Here again the virtuous Germans, as well as the wicked Allies, 
are to blame. According to the Fourteen, such was the shortage 
of staple articles of food “that the mass of the population are 
living upon rations which, while maintaining life, are insufficient 
to nourish the body adequately ’’; mothers and young children 
being particularly affected, as also mortality and birth-rate, while 
new diseases such as “ war cedema ” and “ mangel-wurzel disease ” 
had arisen. It was difficult to confirm the accuracy of German 
official statements as to when existing food stocks would be 
exhausted, but ‘‘ the following terminal dates given by the Central 
Food Office in Berlin are probably generally correct”: Bread- 
stufis, beginning of April 1919 ; potatoes, end of May 1919; fats, 
end of March 1919; meat could be continued indefinitely “ at 
the cost of slaughtering all milch-cows and breeding-stock.” They 
likewise reported that the coming harvest was expected only to 
yield half the pre-war crop. On these findings 


The general impression of all the visitirg officers is that the need for revictualling 
Germany is really urgent. The country is living on its capital as regards food-supplies, 
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and either famine or Bolshevism. probably both, will ensue before the next harvest 
if help from outside is not forthcoming. The need for fats is especially urgent. The 
present social and political condition of Germany is suffciently stable to guarantee 
the orderly di-tribution of food under the existing rationing machinery. It is still 
impossible to gauge the period within which Germany’s military power could revive, 
although there is no immediate danger on this score. The allotment of food-stocks 
should be carefully controlled, but, provided they are handed over to the authorized 
representatives of the Central Government at the port of entry or frontier station, there 
seems no reason for anxiety as to their ultimate equitable distribution [our italics]. 


PuBLIC opinion was afforded no opportunity of checking the 
specious but unconvincing report of “the Fourteen,” because it 
r Cara WS accompanied by the announcement which 
rump Car ; * i 
, the Daily Telegraph (February 22) described as 
“interesting ” 

30,000 tons of bacon and approximately 5000 tons of condensed milk have been 
sold to Germany by the British Government, in accordance with the decision of the 
Inter-Allied Supreme Council of Supply and Relief. 


The process has continued ever since, only to provoke protests 
in the German Press! Every one demurring to official propa- 
ganda for feeding our “ starving enemies” before our starving 
friends is accused of “ making war on women and children in 
peace-time.”” But surely those are “ making war” on Polish 
women and children, on Czech women and children, on Serbian 
and Rumanian women and children, to say nothing of our unfor- 
tunate friends in Russia who are endeavouring to make head 
against the murderous Bolsheviks—by diverting to Prussian 
women and children the food that according to all reliable evidence 
the others more sorely need. Making war on women and children 
is repulsive to every one who is not a German, but the Allied 
women and children are clearly entitled to priority. The informa- 
tion of “ the Fourteen ” comes from suspected sources, as German 
officialism is physically unable to tell the truth where any German 
interest is otherwise to be served. There is no excuse whiatso- 
ever for accepting the estimates of “ the Central Food Office of 
Berlin ’ concerning the supplies. Ananias himself could scarcely 
compete with the falsehoods with which this Department has 
bamboozled the German people during the last two years. Why 
then should foreigners believe it when there is an object to be 
gained ? The trump card of the Fourteen is the Bolshevik bogy : 
“Feed Germany or she will join Lenin and Trotsky and Bol- 
shevikise the world.” This argument leaves us comparatively 
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calm. For one thing Germany has always been intimate with 
Russian Bolshevikism, which was the product of the German 
General Staff as a war measure to disintegrate the Entente and 
to ruin Russia. Admittedly hunger breeds Bolshevikism, though 
not as the Fourteen imagine, and their remedy is futile. In 
Russia the Bolsheviks have collared all the food and starve the 
bourgeoisie as a matter of policy, the whole organization of the 
Red Armies being founded on the denial of food to those who 
refuse to enlist. In Germany, on the other hand, “ the classes ” 
have collared the food at the expense of the women and children 
of “ the masses.” 


Just as in Russia we should do no good by giving more food 
to the Bolsheviks, who would use it as a lever for spreading 

Bolshevikism, so we should do equally little good 
A — nor gain our object-—namely, of relieving starving 
at German women and children—by giving more food 
to the bourgeoisie and official classes in Germany, who would use 
it as a means of strengthening their own position against their 
domestic enemies. So far from curing any Bolshevikism there 
may be in Germany by feeding “ the Haves,” we should only 
inflame the ““ Have-Nots,” who are already enraged with the food- 
hogs and the food-hoarders. The most urgent German need is 
an equitable redistribution of existing stocks as between rich and 
poor, i.e. one common ration for all, as was practised in Great 
Britain and other civilized communities, which “ played the game ” 
during the war as the richer Germans have not and never could. 
This view is strengthened by independent testimony to the effect 
that the “starvation” in Germany is largely propaganda. In 
this connexion gross misuse has been made of a letter from General 
Plumer, which was read out at the Peace Conference and subse- 
quently circulated in garbled form. General Plumer (whose 
opinion is immensely respected both by the Army and the nation) 
reported a shortage of food among the poorer classes in the occupied 
area. The cause of this is tolerably simple. The German Govern- 
ment would cheerfully starve their own people in order to compel 
us to raise the Blockade. General Plumer was accused of saying 
what he never said—namely, that the moral of the British troops 
could not stand the sight of German women and children “‘ dying 
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of starvation.” This interpolation is believed to be due to one 
of the orators of the Quai d’Orsay—whose statements are usually 
more picturesque than accurate. It was fathered on General 
Plumer and telegraphed broadcast. 


TuE exploitation of a statement that General Plumer never made 
evoked strong protest from men who know their Germany—a 
i ._, good deal better than “the Fourteen.” “A 
Wallowing Britis 09 . ; 
ritish correspondent ” at The Hague telegraphed 
to the Times (March 15), calling attention to an appeal by the 
four principal miners’ associations to the German Government 
to relieve the economic situation, not only by inducing the Allies 
to suspend the Blockade, but also by “ enforcing stricter measures 
for the seizure of all food-stuffs at home, such as the confisca- 
tion of the existing stocks, and the radical suppression of illicit 
trading.” It is the latter which has constituted one of the 
greatest scandals in Germany. There was lately brought to 
the present writer’s notice an instance in Hamburg of a well- 
to-do woman being able to get the butter ration for a whole 
week of two hundred Germans. This kind of thing is going 
on all over the Fatherland, whose middle and upper classes 
are beyond all question the greediest and most selfish people 
on the face of the earth. The Times’ correspondent, referring 
to the supposed suggestion that General Plumer’s troops could 
no longer endure the sight of women and children dying of 
“ starvation ” in the streets of German towns, observed that they 
had evidently not “the most elementary acquaintance with 
German slum life before the war, nor, for the matter of that, with 
the gross affluence in which the Junker and the profiteer are 
wallowing to this day.” It was a pity they had neither seen 
Berlin at its orgies, “nor the lusty, well-fed teams who every 
Sunday in every German city play ‘ football’ and ‘ hockey’ for 
the diversion of thousands upon thousands of ‘ starving prole- 
tariats.’’’ Among curious items in the programme of “ a starving 
country ” this witness called attention to a recent gathering in 
Berlin of the “ Association of German Gentlemen Riders ” under 
the patronage of the ex-Crown Prince’s friends, setting forth an 
ambitious programme of future events, while the “ Imperial ” 
Yacht Club at Kiel was arranging its annual week of dissipation 
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for June. Then there are the swollen German Bank returns, 
while the papers announce that the Prussian bureaucracy is 
levying a further £25,000,000 per annum from the general tax- 
payer. Before Germany is helped she must prove ‘‘ that she is 
incapable of helping herself,’ but so far, according to The Hague 
observer, there was no sign of the Government having taken 
steps “ to control either the extraordinary or the visible supplies 
of the country.” 


THIS view was supported by Bishop Frodsham (Times, March 17), 
who warned us against hasty conclusions concerning the German 
A Bishop food-supply. He had recently returned from a 

fortnight’s tour of the British area of occupation, 
during which he had been billeted with German merchants 
and manufacturers, shopkeepers, and a village burgomaster 
of the farmer class. He had moved freely about in the 
streets and on trams, and talked much with German men and 
women. “IJ never saw one case of extreme want in any class, 
but, on the other hand, I had abundant evidence that the well-to- 
do people could get, somewhere or another, good food.” He 
came across the “ food smuggling,” of which the miners’ associa- 
tions were complaining, and at Gemiind, in a well-known potato- 
growing district, a raid was made upon the evening train to 
Cologne, resulting “in almost every passenger being found with 
illicitly procured provisions, which were confiscated. There was 
a great disturbance, which would have resulted in a riot but for 
the presence of the British soldiers.” The capture of “ pro- 
fessional food-runners”” was a nightly occurrence in agricultural 
districts adjoining industrial areas, and not only was food “ mis- 
used,”’ but it was destroyed by bad storage. Bishop Frodsham 
naturally had the same experience as other visitors to Germany. 
“For obvious reasons of their own the Germans who spoke to 
me of the food question made the most of their shortage,” but 
their bitterest complaints were of their neighbours, who “ got 
more than their share.” He had gone to Germany believing the 
food shortage was acute, and had returned “ feeling that it was 
the distribution which was most to blame,” and “ if the real 
German food difficulties are to be removed the British must 
regulate and supervise the distribution; otherwise the rich will 
get more than they ought, the poor less than they need.” 
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Bishop FropsHam was corroborated by Sir Philip Magnus, the 
Member for London University, who sent the Times (March 18) 

: a letter recently received from an officer in the 
Another Witness Bitish Army of Occupation, who wrote : 


I have to-day been observing in the streets of Cologne, including a working-class 
quarter, but I have eeen no signs of poverty or starvation. That certain food-stuffs 
are short is admitted, but if there is starvation it is probably largely due to faulty 
organization and distribution. The continual strikes make food distribution difficult, 
but even before Germany’s collapse distribution was uneven. 

The writer added, and we can only hope that his words may not 
be wasted, though we feel sure they will be because Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Co. are determined to believe in “ starving 
Germany,” and would coerce every one into their way of thinking : 


T cannot warn you too seriously about German propaganda. One of the latest 

cries, by the way, is, “If you do not feed us we will turn Bolshevik and infect you 
with Bolshevism.” The whole tone of the German Press and German public opinion 
is defiant and unrepentant. According to the Germans they are innocent lambs, 
unjustly treated by the brutal Gewissenlose Allies. I do hope that you will be able 
to do something to warn the House against the dangers of listening to this blackmail 
propaganda, and against repeating the German parrot-cries. 
The writer informed Sir Philip Magnus: “I do not think that I 
can better warn the House of Commons against such propaganda 
than by asking you to publish this letter.” We agree, but it is 
not only politicians who allow themselves to be practised upon 
by the Boche, but innocent British officers who necessarily carry 
great weight with the British public because they are not poli- 
ticians. Many of them walk into every Boche booby-trap as 
readily as any Cabinet Minister, or even “the Kindergarten ” 
itself. The Daily News, for instance, has been endeavouring to 
make our flesh creep by the blood-curdling statement with which 
another “* British officer ’’ who toured Germany was indoctrinated 
by the subtle propagandists with whom he came in contact. We 
should like to feel confident that the officials of the Peace Con- 
ference making all this propaganda do not suppress reports which 
tell against their pet thesis—namely, that unless we instantly 
raise the Blockade the Boche will Bolshevikise the world. 


Wira Bolshevikism gradually spreading abroad under the aegis 
of the Peace Conference, Englishmen and Englishwomen not 

unnaturally speculate as to whether our country 
head will escape this contagion. According to gossip, 
an ex-Prime Minister—not Mr. Asquith—recently asked a 
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mutual friend, ‘‘ Have you seen our Kerensky lately?” The 
friend failing to appreciate the point of the remark replied, 
“ Who do you mean?” The answer being, “ Why, Lloyd George, 
of course.” This incident, whether well- or ill-founded, makes 
us somewhat uncomfortable, as the ex-Premier is a shrewd and 
detached observer, and it is nowadays admitted that Kerensky— 
so admired by Mr. Lloyd George—brought his unfortunate country 
tothe abyss. We fear that there is serious danger of Bolshevikism 
in Britain, given a sufficient dose of Lloyd George Government. 
We believe our present Prime Minister to be in some ways worse 
and more dangerous than Kerensky, who was a weak-minded 
“ illusionist,”” while Mr. Lloyd George prides himself, above all 
things, on being “a political strategist.” If there be method in 
his tactics—if it is not mere vagary that makes him patronize 
Russian Bolsheviks and obstruct the creation of every buttress 
against the German danger, then God help England. Were Mr. 
Lloyd George, so to speak, “on his own,” i.e. dependent on the 
support of men of his own school, he would be infinitely less 
injurious than as the head of a Coalition Government resting on 
all the conservative forces of the country whose leaders have 
apparently been so completely “ nobbled ” as to have no indepen- 
dent volition. Under such camouflage as is provided by moderate 
language and time-serving tactics of leading Unionists, nations 
can be brought to destruction without being aware of any 
danger. 


THE “record” majority of the Coalition on which its Caucus 
Chiefs were preening themselves only three months ago threatens 
a to collapse at record pace. The vast and artificial 
Cones et polls which Mr. Lloyd George accumulated, partly 
on the strength of promises in process of falsification, and partly 
because it was a case of Hobson’s Choice for the unfortunate 
elector, are slumping in every direction. It is becoming a farce 
to speak of “safe seats” anywhere. The promotion of the 
Attorney-General (Sir F. E. Smith) to the Lord Chancellorship 
vacated one of “the safest seats” in the Tory stronghold of 
Liverpool, which the late member had secured by a majority of 
6000. When so popular, and in every way admirable, a candidate 
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as Admiral Hall, late Director of Naval Intelligence (one of the 
real ‘‘ winners of the war’’), was chosen as the Unionist standard- 
bearer, Tapers and Tadpoles confidently expected a repetition 
of Sir F. E. Smith’s majority. But the Admiral, through 
no fault of his own, only “got home” by a beggarly 1300. 
This ‘“ regrettable incident’ naturally caused long faces to be 
pulled over West Leyton, in Essex, where the death of the sitting 
Member afforded the Coalition Coupon another opportunity of 
testing its popularity. Mr. Mason, who sat in the last Parliament 
as Member for Windsor, enjoyed that advantage, and seemed 
on paper to have “a sitter.” It was deemed “ unthinkable ” 
that a Ministerial majority of 5000 could be completely wiped 
out against “an old Parliamentary hand” who enjoyed the 
personal support of the Prime Minister. But the unexpected 
again happened. Mr. Mason was beaten by 2000 votes, being 
made a scapegoat by the hangers-on of Downing Street and the 
Downing Street Press, who are themselves largely responsible for 
the Coalition debacle. Had the same Mr. Mason stood in the 
same constituency on the same platform, with the same backing, 
last December, he would have romped home like the late Member. 
In the interval, unluckily for himself, the Government has been 
found out, with the inevitable results. With Mr. Lloyd George’s 
promises, to hang the Kaiser and to secure immunity for Europe 
from further war by penalizing Germany, dangling before them, 
electors of both sexes could be persuaded to go to the polls to 
support Coalition candidates, when the only alternatives offered 
were the discredited “Old Gang,” or a Labour Party fatally 
compromised by association with Defeatism, Bolshevikism, and 
Sinn-Feinism. Yet another vacancy has arisen in Central Hull 
through the untimely death of Sir Mark Sykes, whose majority 
of 10,000 is being challenged by a Naval V.C., Commander 
Kenworthy, who in a seaport town has such advantages that 
Lord Eustace Percy, the Unionist candidate, will be regarded as 
doing uncommonly well in securing a third of the majority of 
the late Member. As this contest will be decided while these 
pages are in the press we shall in no way prejudice an esteemed 
contributor’s prospects by mentioning that the Party officials are 
highly nervous about it. 
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No serious political meteorologist expected the Coalition to 
maintain the high-water mark of the December polls. The 
General Election was held under peculiar circum- 
stances at a moment chosen by the Prime Minister 
because his fortunes were at their zenith. In any 
event there must have been some relapse owing to the vast 
dislocation caused throughout a community shifting from a war 
towards a peace basis, the general decline of employment, the 
uncertainty of future occupation, the inflated prices, the universal 
unrest and discontent inevitable on the reaction from the effort 
of the last four years. But it must be admitted that the Govern- 
ment have done almost everything they could think of to increase 
their own difficulties and their own unpopularity. After all this 
talk of “ Reconstruction,” and in the face of the crying need of 
a worn-out Ministry for new blood, Mr. Lloyd George’s reshuffle 
after the General Election merely resulted in the old faces emerg- 
ing in new places. Proved incapacity seems to have become the 
surest passport to high office in this country. It was idle for 
popular journals—which bear a large measure of responsibility by 
their unblushing glorification of Mr. Lloyd George, which has 
completely turned his head—to round on the Unionist Party and 
denounce imaginary “ conspiracies of Tory Junkers.” By virtue 
of his majority the Prime Minister obtained a mandate which 
made him completely master of the situation and placed every 
office at his disposal. The appointments he proceeded to make, 
to the disgust of onlookers, were exclusively inspired by his own 
wishes. He prefers his present colleagues to any others, as men 
who under no circumstances whatsoever are likely to cause trouble 
by any inconvenient display of independence or tenacity in resist- 
ing the wild impulses of the Head of the Government. In his 
own estimate Mr. Lloyd George is a strong man who needs weak 
colleagues to carry out his ideas. In fact, he is a singularly weak 
man very much at the mercy of his last interlocutor. He needs 
strong colleagues to keep him straight. Most of our misfortunes 
arise from Mr. Lloyd George’s misjudgment of his own character, 
acquiesced in by his colleagues, with the result that the Cabinet 
is continually committed to courses the consequences of which 
have never been thought out except by one or other of the Prime 
Minister’s not overwise private secretaries or personal friends. 
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Far be it from us to attempt to anticipate what Members of 
Parliament are likely to do in any given circumstances. Parlia- 

ment is a closed book to outsiders. There are 
evened »  those—shrewd judges among them—who aver that 

in being . ; 

the present House of Commons will run its full 
course under the Parliament Act. It contains an unusually large 
proportion of Members who never expected to sit, and who have 
no hope of surviving another contest in their constituencies. This 
is admittedly their last as well as their first Parliament. There- 
fore they will rally to the Government on every occasion when 
it is in a tight place, and will keep it in power to the bitter end 
whatsoever momentary manifestations of independence may be 
made by different “‘ groups ” now manceuvring for position. There 
is, however, undeniable unrest among the Unionist rank aud file, 
especially among Members with a soul to call their own. Mr. 
Bonar Law is acknowledged on all hands to be an admirable 
Leader of the House of Commons. He can get off a capital 
speech on any subject at auy moment of the day or night, but he 
is known to be deplorably weak m Council, and is quite unable 
to keep his end up against Mr. Lloyd George, partly because 
there is no particular “end” that he wishes to keep up. Nor is 
there probability of his being right on the rare occasions when he 
differs from his Chief. It is feared by the more serious Unionists 
that under Mr. Bonar Law’s auspices a once great Party will 
become increasingly contemptible. until it ceases to stand for 
anything, and ultimately shares the fate of the Wait-and-Sees, 
who can hardly muster a corporal’s guard in the present House 
of Commens. At the same time Mr. Bonar Law’s position in the 
Party is act seriously challenged by any outstanding personality 
in view of Sir Edward Carson’s self-effacement. Few Unionists 
wish to replace the present Unionist Leader by Mr. Walter Long, 
or by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, though both these Ministers have 
warm personal friends who would be eager for a change provided 
they felt sure of the succession fur their own man. As dispenser 
of ali Party patronaze and Treasurer of the Secret Party Funds 
any Leader “in being” occupies a strong strategic position. 
Unionist politicians on the make—i.e. a large majority—every man 
who wants anything for himself or for any one else, can only get it 
through the good uffices of Mr. Bonar Law. Such is “ the spoils 
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system.” No Unionist Peer can hope to become a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant or to get a “ step” in the Peerage ; no Unionist plutocrat 
can get a Peerage, a Privy Councillorship, or a Baronetcy without 
the certificate of the Chief Whip. Every office and honour down: 
to the O.B.E. is controlled by the Caucus. And yet we laugh 
at the ‘ Rat” system in Germany. Human nature being what 
it is, Mr. Bonar Law’s friends feel that they can afford to laugh 
at any discontent with his Leadership. Their only anxious 
moment since he slipped in between Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain on the departure of Mr. Balfour in 1911 was 
in December 1916, when it looked as though the Leadership might 
revert to Sir Edward Carson. This fear, according to common 
knowledge, was the cause of that rapid reconstruction of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s relations both with Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, to whom within thirty-six hours the Unionist contingent 
of the Coalition rallied, though they had no difference of opinion 
with Mr. Asquith and were entirely content with his lethargic 
methods, which suited them better than the more hazardous 
courses of Mr. Lloyd George. 


As our readers are aware, we have frequently differed from Mr. 
Winston Churchill, both before and during the war, and have 
: not hesitated to animadvert upon some of his 
Mr. Winston actions. Thus in common with most soldiers we 
Churchill , ; P Ree 
deprecated his appointment as War Minister, fear- 
ing lest personal prejudice might run away with him. But by, 
common consent of his opponents and critics he has steadily 
‘ made good ”’ at the War Office at a peculiarly difficult juncture. 
One very distinguished soldier,who is anything but ‘‘ Churchillite,” 
told the present writer that unless Mr. Churchill had come to 
Whitehall and “ stopped the rot,” our magnificent Army would 
have melted away. The military outlook on the eve of the 
General Election was lamentable. Crazy pledges were being flung 
from every Ministerial platform, while hysterical newspapers were 


working a demobilization “stunt.” There was apparently no. 


Minister taking any intelligent interest in the Army, and in a few 
more weeks there would have been nothing left, and we should 
have been constrained to beg the Belgians or the Portuguese to 
take over British responsibilities in the occupied area of Germany. 
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The new War Minister is not a man who cares to be associated 
with a zero quantity, and at once threw himself into the breach, 
with the result that he was able to present the country with a 
definite interim policy to cover the period while the Allies are 
obtaining justice from Germany. It will probably last longer 
than Pacifists and Bolsheviks imagine, unless the War Office is 
to follow the example of the Paris Peace Conference and throw 
away everything we have gained on the stricken field. Mr. 
Churchill in extending the Military Service Act and other measures 
is secure of the opposition of all the “ cranks,” who are avowedly 
anxious that Britain should disarm, so that Germany may escape 
the penalties of defeat, but he can rely on the support of public 
opinion, which remains essentially sound, and we should not be 
surprised if he gradually educated the political world, including 
the War Cabinet, into some realization of the conception of National 
Service associated with the imperishable name of Lord Roberts. 
It is the only system worthy of a self-respecting nation. Mr. 
Churchill is likewise reputed to be the one British Minister with 
any grasp of the Russian situation, which so far he has vainly 
endeavoured to persuade the Big Four of the Quai d’Orsay to 
treat with the gravity it deserves. 


Amonc notable events of the past month is Sir Douglas Haig’s 
relinquishment of his great Command on the Western Front, 
a where we sincerely hope active operations may be 
_” over, though as we watch the Quai d’Orsay we 
occasionally have doubts. Sir Douglas returns to 

take command of the forces in Great Britain, and we may hope 
for the revival of the office of Commander-in-Chief. Sir William 
Robertson leaves the Home Command to replace Sir Douglas 
Haig in the Command of the Army of the Rhine. We agree with 
the Spectator that ‘it would be impossible to overestimate the 
debt which the country owes to these two great men.” It was 
while Sir William Robertson was Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, keeping his end up with the utmost difficulty against the 
War Cabinet, loyally supporting Sir Douglas Haig and preventing 
the forces that would be decisive at the decisive point from being 
frittered away in a hundred and one Side Shows on which our 
“Easterners” were bent—that the foundations of ultimate 
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triumph were laid, beginning with the great battles on the Somme 
in 1916, and ending in the autumn of 1918 on the line where 
“the Old Contemptibles ” began their historic retreat. One day 
we may be allowed to learn something of the desperate struggle 
between the War Office and Downing Street, especially during 
the year 1917, when there was such panic in the War Cabinet 
that had the enemy had the intelligence to offer even plausible 
Peace proposals, Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues would have 
jumped at them. Meanwhile Sir Douglas Haig, the great silent 
Scotsman, carried on his magnificent work in the field, and by 
his extraordinary tenacity, organizing power, and grip he fashioned 
the mighty machine which under his hands became irresistible, 
and to which the genius of Marshal Foch bore such generous 
testimony when the end came. We owe this great soldier a debt 
we can never pay, though that is no reason the Government 
should not try. Not his least gift is that wonderful serenity 
which enabled him to endure the perpetual pinpricking of those 
he was entitled to look to for support, which it might be more 
accurate to describe as stabs in the back. There was more than 
one effort made in Downing Street to intrigue Sir Douglas Haig 


out of his command, but the intriguers never had the courage to | 


ask him to go, and he very wisely and rightly ignored back-stairs 
suggestions that he should “ resign.” It is some evidence of the 
powerlessness of the Press that though it succeeded under Downing 


Street direction in bringing down Sir William Robertson (a Chief | 


of the Staff not being sufficiently in the public eye to command 
public opinion), it was impotent to shake Sir Douglas’s hold over 
the Army or the nation. 


No one would wish to say a word in aggravation of the 
Government’s difficulties in dealing with Labour problems, 

which according to pessimists will sooner or later 
ll land us in “ revolution,” while optimists declare 

that after our wont we shall somehow “ muddle 
through.” It may be hoped, however, that Ministers will not 
imagine that capitulation to any and every demand accompanied 
by menace is any permanent solution of industrial unrest, or that 
the mere appointment of Commissions and Committees can solve 
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our problem of production, even though the relatively few be 
invariably sacrificed for the supposed benefit of the many. It 
is unfortunate that politicians are so habituated to “ doping” 
the public that it has now become practically impossible for them 
to take the country into their confidence and to tell the home- 
truths for which there is urgent necessity. There is bound to be a 
painful awakening from the pleasant process of living upon capital 
as at present, but Ministers continue to act as though the goose can 
lay an unlimited number of golden eggs. Occasionally Mr. Lloyd 
George is persuaded to inform some Labour deputation of an 
unpalatable fact, but it is subsequently explained away, and 
every Government action presupposes that extravagance per se 
is a virtue. The House of Lords is warned off the course, its 
protests are unheeded, while the House of Commons is a very 
daughter of the horse-leech. The confessed impotence of Parlia- 
ment, though “ fresh from the people ’’ to tackle Labour questions, 
is emphasized by the creation of a Joint Industrial Committee of 
Employers and Workmen, which was opened with pomp and 
circumstance by the Prime Minister at the end of February, and 
has sat throughout March, arriving at far-reaching conclusions 
published at the moment of going to press, of which the most 
striking are “‘a maximum normal week of forty-eight hours for 
all workpeople,” established by legislation, and “‘a minimum 
time rate of wages.” There has been likewise a Statutory 
Commission on Coal-Mining, appointed to ward off a threatened 
mining strike, on which Mr. Smillie and some of his Bolshevik 
friends were bent. This threat was all the more formidable 
because the miners had joined a “ Triple Alliance” with various 
Railway Unions and the Transport Workers, the assumption 
of their leaders being that they hold the community in their 
grip and can dictate whatever terms they please. The miners 
modestly asked for an immediate increase of 30 per cent. in their 
wages, a six-hour day, and the nationalization of the industry. 
Mr. Lloyd George warned them and the country of the effect of 
such demands, and appointed Mr. Justice Sankey as Chairman 
of the Coal Commission, pledged to report by a given day, 
to which Mr. Smillie graciously condescended to postpone his 
strike. 
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THERE were the usual three reports produced by the Coal Com- 
mission. The main one, that of Mr. Justice Sankey, conceded 
much that the miners asked for, after an open 
Coal : . : . es . ” 
inquiry, in which such “ outsiders” as Messrs. 
Sidney Webb and Chiozza Money were permitted to partici- 
pate, without, however, having any obvious connexion with 
coal-mines. Otherwise the Commission consisted of represen- 
tatives of the miners, the mine-owners, and certain officials. 
The Chairman held the balance admirably, but the evidence 
as published in the newspapers is said to be a travesty of the 
facts, and to give an erroneous impression of the existence of 
the miner, who was generally depicted as a miserable slave living 
in a dog-hole, whereas there are few finer or happier men to be 
found anywhere. Most miners despise every occupation except 
their own, in which son follows father. Those who have met 
wounded miners in the military hospitals have got little response 
when condoling with them on their hard lot in working under- 
ground. Many of them, it is true, are miserably housed—there 
has been a lack of amenities in some mining districts—there are 
mine-owners, like other people, who are too greedy of dividends— 
but many miners won’t look at better houses with higher rents, 
preferring to spend their money otherwise. The natural extrava- 
gance of the miner may be illustrated by a trifling incident at a 
village in Northumberland during the war, where at a certain 
period grapes were sold at 8s. a pound and found a large market 
in the mining community, but when they were reduced to 6s. 
the sales fell off, as the miners thought they were being offered 
an inferior article. Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report was immediately 
accepted by the Government, but though it gives almost every- 
thing Messrs. Smillie and Co. asked for, and far more than they 
hoped to get, and points in the direction of nationalization in 
the near future, the Miners’ Federation professes to be dissatisfied, 
and at the moment of writing its fiery spirits are clamouring for 
a strike for the sake of striking. Their partners in the Triple 
Alliance are faring equally well, if we may believe the reports 
as to concessions made not only to the railwaymen, whose con- 
ditions need improvement, but also to the transport workers. 
The net result is that the British railways will be carried on at 
an enormous loss, which will have to be made good somehow, 
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nor is rendered easier by the number of other public undertakings 
in which so far from ends meeting they are not in sight of one 
another. We all want to increase the happiness of the greatest 
number, but there is no possible excuse for glozing over the cost. 


WE venture to hope that the readers of the National Review will 
not allow themselves to be stampeded into supporting the Channel 

Tunnel without looking all round the subject. To 
Tunnel question the wisdom of anything sensational 01 

costly nowadays is to write oneself down as “ hum- 
drum.” We would, however, say a word for economy at a 
moment when the nation is staggering under a terrifying load of 
debt, and a prodigal Government is squandering our substance 
with both hands. With Air estimates almost equalling the aggre- 
gate cost of the British Navy and the British Army before the 
war, we are summoned to pour an unspecified number of millions 
down the bottomless pit of the Channel. In pre-war days this 
project was estimated, we believe, to cost from £16,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, which means that it would have ultimately involved 
an expenditure of from £25,000,000 to £30.000,000. To-day 
£50,000,000 goes no further than £30,000,000 five years ago, and 
when we are told that it is desirable to dig this Tunnel in order 
to provide employment we suggest that if we have this money 
to spend it should go in the construction of cottages for which 
there is a crying need all over the country. One Tunnel or a 
hundred thousand cottages? Which would add most to the 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity of our people? A Channel 
Tunnel is the luxury of a very rich nation such as we can no 
longer pretend to be. Let us hope that there may be sufficient 
sense left to prevent our becoming “ continentalized”’ for the 
benefit of the International Jew and the pauper alien who at 
present are to some extent kept at a distance by their distaste 
for the sea. Don’t let us be deceived by the Channel Tunnel 
claque, which is powerful on the Press and in Parliement, making 
up in noise and activity what it lacks in numbers. There is 
little genuine popular sentiment behind this movement, and if the 
women of England realized the results of tunnelling under the 
Channel that project would be doomed. 
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WE feel tempted to air yet another heresy on which we should 
like to have our readers’ views. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the air in war as an adjunct of 
the land and sea. Army and Navy would have 
fared ill without the great work done overhead, 
especially in the matter of observation. The cavalry of the 
clouds were the eyes of the Army, without which infantry and 
artillery would have suffered. Admiral Jellicoe complains of the 
heavy handicap of the Grand Fleet at the opening of the war 
through the absence of aerial reconnaissance. But can it be truly 
said that the air was “the decisive factor” during the last four 
years, and is there any evidence that “air raids”’ on either side 
had great military value apart from their moral effect, on the 
Home Front, which was wholly beneficial to Great Britain and 
disastrous to the enemy—Germans being more “ jumpy” than 
Britons? Visitors to “ raided ”’ towns on both sides are amazed at 
the little damage done by the “ tons of bombs” continually dropped 
by raiding squadrons. German raiders imagined and reported that 
they had “ destroyed” London. Londoners knew better, but in our 
turn we are disappointed at the infinitesimal damage inflicted on the 
Rhineland towns, of which, according to the communiqués, there 
should have been nothing left. The Allies would be wise to cripple 
Germany’s Air Poweriftheycould. Butis there any justification for 
asking the impoverished British tax-payer to spend from sixty to 
seventy million pounds on the new Air Force, of which but a fraction 
is to be devoted to commercial purposes? We have not yet met 
with any serious attempt to palliate this extravagance. 


Another 
Heresy 


We realize that all unofficial warnings are derided in official 
quarters. A spendthrift Bureaucracy holds our unfortunate 
country by the throat—many of the Bureaucrats 
having a personal interest in waste because waste 
enhances their own importance. There was some excuse for 
extravagance supposing the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
ever believed what they repeatedly said—-namely, that Germany 
would not only make reparation for the actual damage done to 
this country, but would pay our war costs. There is all the 
difference in the world between the £6,000,000,000 expenditure 
—caused by the war forced upon us—coming out of German or 
out of British pockets. In the one case we should remain a rich 
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country. In the other we become a poor country. If Germany 
“footed the bill,” as Mr. Lloyd George promised the electors, 
we could have afforded to remain the extravagant nation we always 
were. But as our Government has no intention of making 
Germany pay—we have always doubted the good faith of Ministers 
on this question—we must reconsider our whole financial posi- 
tion and insist on having in the future much more economical 
Governments than we have had hitherto. The whole scale of 
Ministerial salaries should forthwith be scaled down. The Labour 
Party might render the country this one service. Politicians 
should set a good example by adopting the simple life. 


WE confess to being thoroughly bored by the theatrical antics of 
the Sinn-Feiners, which the British Press mistakenly advertises. 
We are, however, interested in the connexion 
between Sinn Fein and Germany, and if any one 
nowadays had any right to be surprised at anything said on the 
Treasury Bench of the House of Commons, we should be astonished 
at Mr. Bonar Law’s refusal] to hold an inquiry into this conspiracy. 
There is every reason to believe that the tie between our internal 
and external enemies was exceedingly close. As we know, Sir 
Roger Casement was landed in Ireland by the German Govern- 
ment for the express purpose of heading a rising, which was only 
a complete fiasco because its organizers were perfect fools. That 
they were also corrupt knaves is more than probable. Downing 
Street does itself no good by shirking this business. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s reply to one of the Belfast Members, Mr. Lynn (February 27), 
was unusually unambiguous: “ The Government do not think 
any useful result would be secured by adopting the Hon. Member’s 
suggestion that a Royal Commission, or some other suitable body, 
should be appointed to inquire into the relations during the war 
and since between the Sinn Fein movement and its leaders and 
German and other alien enemies of the British Empire, and persons 
engaged in fomenting disturbances in Government dockyards, 
etc.” The inference from this statement is irresistible. Ministers 
must have something discreditable to conceal or they would 
welcome an inquiry urgently demanded by public interests. We 
shrewdly suspect that what they wish to conceal is their own 
criminal weakness towards the whole Sinn Fein movement, of 
which Mr. Asquith’s tragic Irish visit was typical. 


Sinn Fein 
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THE Times of February 25 announced the resignation of its 
Editor, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, and the succession of Mr. Henry 

Wickham Steed. The Times is no ordinary news- 
a a paper, and any change in its direction is a political 

and international event of exceptional importance. 
Abroad the Times remains to-day, as always, the voice of England ; 
nor on the whole has England any reason to be ashamed of the 
accents with which that voice has spoken under its various Editors. 
The announcement mentioned that Mr. Dawson had succeeded 
the last Editor, Mr. G. E. Buckle, in August 1912, and that conse- 
quently his period of Editorship was much shorter than that of 
Mr. Buckle (1884-1912), of Mr. Delane (1844--1877), or Mr. Thomas 
Barnes (1817-1841). But Mr. Dawson’s editorship had “ covered 
a chapter of English history more momentous than that recorded 
by any of his predecessors. This is not the place to assess the 
value of his work during the last seven years, but we may be 
allowed to observe that the position and influence of the Times 
to-day are due in no small measure tv his energy, character, 
and ability.” This was well and truly said, and will be acknow- 
ledged by all readers of the Times—as indeed by every one capable 
of taking a fair view of any organ of “ the Northcliffe Press ’— 
to be a just tribute. The Times did not, however, publish the 
letter of resignation which the retiring Editor had addressed to 
the Chairman of the Company, Mr. John Walter, explaining his 
acticn. It appeared in several other newspapers, and runs as 


follows : 
2 SmirH Square, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 
February 18, 1919 

My Dear Watter,—I have been awaiting your arrival from Spain in order to 
tender to you, as Chairman of the company, my formal resignation of the Editorship 
of the Times. 

I need not trouble you with details of the correspondence leading finally to this 
decision. It is a step to which I had in any case been making up my mind for some 
weeks past—ever since it became clear that Lord Northcliffe was constantly dissatisfied 
with the policy of the 7'imes on the ground that it differed from his own expressions 
of opinion in other newspapers. Nothing is worse for a newspaper than any sort of 
internal friction, and therefore I wish to relinquish my position at the earliest date 
convenient to every one concerned. 

Will you allow me to thank you and your fellow-proprietors for the confidence, 
support, and unfailing personal kindness which I have enjoyed during the six and a 
half years of my Editorship ? 

My resignation includes, of course, that of my eeat on the board of the Times 
Publishing Company. Yours very sincerely, 

John Walter, Esq. Grorrrey Dawson 
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GENERAL regret was expressed that Mr. Geoffrey Dawson should 
have felt constrained to relinyuish a post for which he possessed 
every qualification, and in which he had acquitted 
himself during a peculiarly critical time with so 
much ability, distinction, and success. To have 
steered our leading journal triumphantly through the Great War, 
at every stage of which its influence has been great, while at more 
than one crisis it has been decisive, is a performance of which 
any man may be proud, and of which few would be capable. 
Mr. Dawson is regarded by all who have been associated with 
him as an ideal editor. and there was no little consternation in 
Priating House Square when his decision became known, not 
that any one for a moment questions the brilliaacy, the dis- 
interestedness, the euthusiasm, or the loyalty of his successor, 
Mr. Wickham Steed. for some years foreign editor of the Times, 
who possesses remarkable first-haad knowledge of many European 
questions, and is an ardent crusader in every cause that he espouses, 
as, fur instance, that of the Jugo-Slavs. The prestige of the 
Times on foreign policy is likely to be undimmed, but the new 
Editor would probably be the first to recognize that having lived 
so much abroad, he has no very intimate acquaintance with the 
multitude uf domestic problems now surging for solution. We 
cannot help hoping that despite a disquieting sentence in Mr. 
Geoffrey Dawson’s letter to Mr. John Walter, on reconsideration 
it will be realized by the Proprietary that the Times is altogether 
too great a paper to be the personal organ of any individual, how- 
ever remarkable, and that the very last thing it should attempt 
would be to attune itself to the note of other journals with which 
it chances to have a personal connexion. Lord Northcliffe’s many 
enemies, who are incapable of fairness to him, are continually 
denouncing his “ gramophone Press,” professing to regard the 
Daily Mail, the Evening News, and Weekly Dispatch, as so many 
variants of the Times. This isa calumny, and that it is a calumny is 
greatly to the credit of the principal proprietor and his late Editor. 
We can only hope that Mr. Steed, to whom every one wishes well in 
his new sphere,* .1 be equally successfu! in refuting it, and that the 
Times will remain a leading rather than a following journal. Great 
traditions are eashrined ia Printing House Square, which are a 
valuable national asset that cannot be lightly frittered away. 


Printing House 
Square Traditions 


THE KING 


Such a King did God set to reign over England: whereof this realm 
may well vaunt above other nations. 


Uxrran Fotwet’s Flower of Fame 


BeroreE the echoes of the Great War have died away it may be 
becoming to attempt some respectful tribute to the King, and to 
set forth some account, however imperfect, of the conditions 
under which His Majesty has played his part in the most critical 
years of our modern history. By his own act the King is the last 
of the Hanoverian line and the first of the House of Windsor. 
We may, therefore, look back for a moment on the characteristics 
of those sovereigns from whom he inherited his crown and king- 
dom, but whose family name he has renounced in the most solemn 
form which a monarch in council can employ. 

At the time of the accession of George I the country was still 
in the throes of controversy. The authors of the Treaty of Utrecht 
were arrayed against the War Party. The evils of war, the sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure, the shrinkage of trade, and the accumu- 
lation of the public debt were in balance against the dangers of 
the peace. To this stormy estate was invited the Electoral 
Prince, George I of England, whose reign, as Horace Walpole 
calls it, was a proem to the history of England under the reigning 
family of Brunswick. Of English politics and legislation this 
foreign prince knew nothing and cared nothing. He chose 
his Ministers from Whigs of the second rank, who conciliated 
their political opponents by giving some effect to their principles 
and pretensions. The masses were quiescent, for generally their 
condition was easy. Stanhope, Townshend, and Sunderland were 
succeeded by Walpole, under whom Cabinet government went on 
without any interference by the King. He could speak no English 
and his Ministers no German. The barbarous Latin of the First 
Minister was the occasional medium, and forcible enough, too, 
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in an emergency, as when he assailed some German flunkey in 
the King’s presence with “‘ Mentiris impudentissime.” Such power 
as he possessed, George allowed to slip through his hands, while 
he concentrated all his attention during his long and frequent 
absences from this country upon the affairs of his principality 
and the exactions of his German mistresses. The Cabinet was 
supreme, though there were occasions when Ministers sought the 
aid of the lean and ill-favoured dames of the seraglio. 

George II succeeded his father at the age of forty-four. The 
hatred of the father for the son was heartily reciprocated, and the 
hatred of the former extended to his daughter-in-law—cette diablesse 
Madame la Princesse. It was an eventful reign, but the Royal 
influence on public affairs was insignificant. The King lived 
under the sagacious management of Walpole and submitted pru- 
dently to the calculated conservatism of the famous Minister. 
He appreciated the brilliancy of Carteret, the most accomplished 
man of his age, who spoke to him in fluent German to the admira- 
tion of the Cabinet. He yielded to Pelham, and in his appoint- 
ment recognized that the power of choosing a Minister had passed 
from his hands. Pitt he tolerated with an ill grace, and bore the 
association with difficulty. It could not have been otherwise, 
for Pitt raved at his Master’s practice of returning from Hanover 
with his pockets bulging with treaties, committing the English 
taxpayer to the payment of German troops. Pitt’s rule during 
the anni mirabiles received no impulse from him, and in 1760, when 
he died, his legacy was a monarchy which counted for nothing 
in the shaping of public policy. 

A strange pair these two Hanoverian kings. In dreary fashion 
they struggled to imitate the most Christian King of France 
in the architecture they affected and in the mistresses they 
maintained. But stranger still was the indifference of the country 
to the whole tenor of their lives. Historians allege that these 
Germans were endured lest there should be a return to a Catholic 
dynasty. If that were so, hateful indeed must have been Popery 
to our ancestors of the eighteenth century. 

With the succession of George III to the Throne the figure of 
the sovereign entirely changes. The country had now an English 
prince, and it soon realized it. He was a true Hanoverian in 
that he loathed his eldest son, but in contrast with the family 
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tradition he was a model of domestic virtue. His household was 
frugal and his Court one of maddening dullness. His life was a 
long struggle to give effect to his prejudices and to choose Ministers 
whom he liked while they were subservient, but whom he dis- 
carded at the first sign of their independence. In the days of his 
health he overcame the ablest men who entered the Cabinet. Like 
Newcastle he could cajole and betray, and like that shuffling, 
slobbering duke, whose picture ought to hang in the chief agent’s 
room of our Party offices, he did not hesitate at political corruption. 
He was the last English sovereign who attempted personal rule. 

The gallery of Royal portraits from 1820 needs no description. 
The spirit of Queen Victoria has doubtless shuddered at the de- 
Germanizing action of her grandson, for she loved her German 
ancestry ; she adored her German husband, and she was warmly 
attached to the whole tribe of her German relations. But her 
son, King Edward, save for the inherited guttural of his speech, 
was English in every fibre of his being. A master of tact, an 
interpreter of public sentiment far superior to the Minister of 
the day or the clerk of the Closet, he saw the danger and hypocrisy 
of German friendship, and the attractive and material advantage 
of the Entente. Years before he died he made no secret of his 
detestation of his Kaiser nephew, and it is certain that he would 
gladly have annulled the title that linked his House with the 
dominions of the Hohenzollern. 

In the fateful days of August, when men stood bewildered 
and panic-stricken by the fearful convulsion of the war, and when 
civilization was shaken by the desolating storm of lawless rapine 
which swept over nearly every part of Europe, the King had a right 
to turn to his advisers in Church and State for counsel, guidance, 
and encouragement. So far as the Roman Communion is an 
organized society in these islands it would be unfair to associate 
it in responsibility with the authorities of the English Church. 
The Catholic faith stands for a good deal more than religion. 
Its organization has no national boundaries. It is governed 
by a foreign sovereign. It addresses its energies and its influence 
directly to temporal politics. The disciplined unity of its priests, 
the authority they exercise over their flocks in many lands, 
and their general detachment from national interests combine to 
render the Roman Church unfit to serve an English sovereign 
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in the time of a European war. But the case of the Church of 
England is different, for by the terms of the British Constitution 
it is in intimate alliance with the State. The war has been the 
acid-test of the value of this partnership. The opportunity came 
for the great ecclesiastical system of this country to show that 
it embodied the mind and purpose of the nation in the hour of 
trial, that it stood for the best elements of our race, and that it 
realized the wide responsibility of the public trust committed 
to its charge. The ability and disposition of the Church to dis- 
charge these functions may engage us in a rapid survey. 

No impartial observer will deny the reactionary tendency 
of the Anglican Communion. The behaviour of its clergy is 
undisciplined, the number of its congregations exiguous. The 
episcopal polity which was recognized in the eighteenth century 
and tolerated in the Tractarian era has slowly sunk into a mere 
nominal survival. The authority of Lambeth is ignored in 
service after service, and the monitions of the ordinary are of 
as little weight as the directions of the Prayer Book or the vows 
at ordination. Ia this disordered condition of ecclesiastical 
society it is no chance coincidence that we are witnesses of a 
religious scepticism at once formidable and searching. Moving 
swiftly over the area of sacred literature. and dealing heavy 
blows at the fundamental evidence of the faith, it finds its only 
opposition in the clerical teacher who dwells on his sacerdotal 
power and expends his intelligence upun the clothes of his office. 
Alarmed by destructive criticism which menaces the foundations 
of their belief, the more sensitive and neurotic natures surrender 
to an intense sacramental superstition which gathers strength 
in proportion as more masculine minds withdraw themselves 
from the affairs of the Church. Gradually the main design of 
the Prayer Book is being subverted ; the authorized form of its 
service, with the beautiful roll of its language, is pushed aside in 
favour of a ceremonial which transforms what was once a touching 
symbol of Christian unity and affection into a close imitation of 
the Roman rite. At these services, though often conducted 
within dim and desolate walls, or im the presence of a slender 
assembly of feminine votaries, the pulpit is chiefly used to exhort 
to auricular confession and the cult of the saints, to extol the 
mysticism of the Incarnation and the miracle of the Mass, and to 
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glorify all the magical attributes of the priestly office with argu- 
ments drawn from the well-furnished armoury of Roman semin- 
aries. In the sluins of our great cities the clergy labour, often 
with exemplary zeal. Some of them, accepting service with the 
troops, have laid down devoted lives on the battlefields of Europe. 
Priests of this type generally profess the quaint doctrine of 
Christian Socialism, which is only Socialism with a complimentary 
epithet. In common with many of the laity they are puzzled 
to reconcile the glaring poverty of themselves and their poorer 
brethren with the splendid revenues that, from broad lands and 
mining royalties, pour into the exchequer of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, or they contrast their own slender stipends with the 
handsome emoluments of a prelate who occupies a mansion in 
London and a stately palace on the banks of the Thames. Even 
the official salaries of Cabinet Ministers are substantially less 
than those of the mitred princes of the Church who, seated in the 
historic castles of their Sees, claim an apostulical succession from 
the fishermen of Galilee and the visionary tentmaker of Tarsus. 

It wus with a sigh that the country watched the attitude 
of the Church in the appalling crisis of the war. Absorbed in all 
the controversial details of Catholic evolution and Protestant 
disintegration, it seemed not to hear the thunder of Sinai or to 
mark the signs of the wrath to come. It never reached the 
selfish, the frivolous, or the indifferent citizen. The nation was 
wounded, and the Levites passed by on the other side. For the 
most part its sermons were silent on the duty of patriotism. 
The case for arms and maaly sacrifice was seldom heard within its 
walls. The spirit of crusade seemed dead. Nay, at the very time 
when the brutalities of the German foe stirred the public conscience 
to its depths, the occasion was chosen by the authorities of the 
Church to curb the ardour of national resentment by eliminating 
from the Psalter a glorious hymn in which the vengeance of the 
Lord of Hosts was invoked upon the conduct of the heathen. 

To many minds it is a matter of regret that the confused faith 
of the Church is ceasing to furnish any healthy principle of action 
in the nation or to be the expression of the conviction of the 
ordinary man on the relation between himself and the world 
hereafter. It may satisfy the catechumen. It may console the 
student for ever listening for the faint echoes of a primitive 
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communion, or those congregations who seek to find the mens 
divinior in imagination or superstition ; but it rarely touches the 
sane and honest intelligence which alone can control the growing 
forces of mankind and is competent to direct them towards some 
ordered scheme. 

It is always sad to note the decay of a once potent institution. 
But the writing is on the wall. The foundations of the Church 
Established are notoriously insecure. The ancient fabric is shaking. 
Its endowments are in deadly peril. As a desperate remedy the 
suggestion is being made for inquiry by a Royal Commission— 
so often the prelude of a lost cause; and, as a last resuurce, the 
leading dignitaries of the Establi:-hment are seeking means of re- 
conciliation with their Noncunformist brethren, and in their panic 
are stretching out their hands to the laity whom they have so 
long repelled from any share of ecclesiastical responsibility. 

Leaving the authorities of the Church and the judgment 
reluctantly entered against them, we may now glance at the 
secular field of Parliamentary action. It will be generally re- 
collected that for a brief space following the outbreak of the war 
a truce was called between the warring factions of political 
partisans. Party rivalries were stilled, the controversies of 
debate were hushed, the division lobbies were untenanted. But 
the treaty of peace was as brief and as hollow as that of Amiens. 
Soon the old strife was renewed at St. Stephen’s, and the increasing 
vigour of the war only furnished an added stimulus to the renewal 
of embittered exertions. It would seem that, as soon us the nation 
engages in a conflict involving its very existence, there must, 
of necessity, arise a restless impetuousness of energy, inventing 
and expanding the opportunities for lively political action, accom- 
panied by a real disdain of all the evils that arise from unchecked 
individual impulse. 

For the last four years and more the contests of politicians 
have waged fast and furious. The faithful historian of the future 
will give a suggestive view of the relations between the House of 
Commons and the country. He will reveal the narrow and selfish 
nature of the political class at a moment when the nation was 
suffering from the most heavy and distressing burden it has ever 
been called upon to bear. He will relate that a flood was loosed 
of rival ambitions and acute animosities, and that the legitimate 
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spirit of patriotic criticism gave way to the venal temperament 
of faction. The strain of war was the occasion for the multipli- 
cation of offices. In these days we laugh at such appointments 
as the Cofferer, the Under-Cofferer, and the Treasurer of the 
Chamber; at the establishment of the Great Wardrobe, the 
Removing Wardrobe, and the Jewel Office, and at all those 
posts with their laborious fooleries which were scrambled for by 
hungry placemen in the eighteenth century. But they have their 
counterpart in the recent creation of countless Ministers, directors, 
superintendents, and controllers, with armies of assistants and 
deputies, reinforced by grossly redundant staffs. Lax and otiose 
officials literally have swarmed in Whitehall, bartering their own 
uprightness and the interests of the State, while many departments 
of the public service have become mere nests of costly jobbery 
and profligate profusion. It has been a saturnalia of patronage. 
Sat prata biberunt. When the subject of economical reform 
was tackled by Burke in 1780 an overwhelming obstacle was 
found in the person of the King’s Turnspit, who was a Member of 
Parliament. It would not be surprising if the coterie within 
the precincts of the Prime Minister’s official residence were found 
to include some corresponding individual, obstructive, pretentious, 
and expensive, resisting every endeavour to reduce employment 
and expenditure. 

Some would think that the pursuit of place mainly engaged 
the activities of the young and the hopes of the novice, and that 
the elder statesmen wh had for long years lounged on the Bench 
and leaned on the Table would have displayed their modesty in a 
becoming retirement. Far from it. Just as in the days of the 
old Parliament building men paced up and down the Court of 
Requests (how apt the name !) and argued their claims and desires, 
so now, when posts are vacant, even those who have grown 
grey in office crowd with graceless urgency the Prime Minister’s 
room at the House, or wait on the doorstep of Downing Street. 
To do them justice they think they are indispensable. In talents 
who more conspicuous, in labours who more abundant ? During 
a recent debate, posing as some wearied Titan, Lord Curzon 
produced before the assembled Peers an unsolicited testimonial 
to the industry of himself and his colleagues. 

Nor do these exhaust the list. There is the sweating, struggling, 
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striving crowd of minor aspirants. For them also the political 
orb of the sun rises over Criccieth. Before it they prostrate 
themselves and seek the warmth of its rays. It may perchance 
bring these Mithraic worshippers their heart’s desire. It may shed 
the pluce that is wanted or the title that glitters in the Honours 
list. And then should their prayers be granted, at once the sup- 
pliants pass into the sleek silence of the official caste. Henceforth, 
whatever the question, their vote is assured, and the Whip is 
relieved of anxiety. 


As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 
So settling upon places Whigs grow dumb. 


Alas! the blighting couplet is now of much extended application. 

Indeed, it must be frankly stated that the Parliamentary 
system comes badly out of the crisis of the war. The example 
of the Legislature has not heightened respect for political life. 
While the masculine spirit of the Empire has shown itself with 
energy, while it has striven to free itself from the trammels of 
the International Jew, and has refused to touch the poisonous 
Bolshevism of the Ghetto, and while it has soared high over the 
massed designs of the enemy, it has derived but little assistance 
from the men in Parliament assembled. The people of this 
country have been right-minded on the issues and conduct of the 
war. ‘‘ Whenever,” it was well said by a great Parliamentary 
philosopher, “‘ whenever the people have a feeling, they are in 
the right; they sometimes mistake the physician.” The moral 
of this fine aphorism needs no pointing or adornment. 

It is with considerable satisfaction that we pass to the part 
played by the Sovereign during the most eventful years of his 
reign. The days when an English monarch was expected to show 
himself in the battle-line have long gone by. George II, shout- 
ing orders in German and purple in the face, fought on foot at 
Dettingen in a yellow sash. His horse, out of hand, had almost 
carried him into the French lines, and he was obliged to dismount. 
He was the last English king to take command of an army 
and to create knights banneret on the field.* In a wholly 
changed condition of affairs, King George V has shown qualities 
of a high order. At one time it appeared as if his Ministers 

* For a brilliant account of this battle see Fortescue’s History of the British Army, 
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were determined to cast their bleak shadow between him and his 
people. At another, malignant gossips suggested his sympathy 
with the King of Greece, when the strings of that poor puppet 
were pulled from Berlin and the policy of his kingdom was swayed 
by his mischievous German wife. But the disparaging charge 
was groundless. Prejudice against a crowned head is of ready 
application when men’s minds are tense; but the loyalty of 
Ministers ought always to be sufficient for the task of resolute 
refutation. 

Obscurity, which is the shelter of the subject, is of no avail 
to a monarch. The ordinary allowances of human weakness 
which are permitted to the citizen are never granted to kings and 
queens. They can never stand aside; they can never avoid 
responsibility. They have no choice but to do work which is 
often repugnant, nor can they lay down burdens which grow in 
magnitude. Under our constitutional system the sovereign 
is presumed to repose on the wisdom of the statesmen whom he 
employs, often with the sacrifice of his own prepossessions, and 
often against the bent of his own disposition. He may profoundly 
dissent in the Audience Chamber, but he cannot ultimately 
resist. The Minister may resign, but his master cannot abdicate. 
The safety of the realm and the fortune of his House must not be 
jeopardized, least of all in the hurricane season. 

In connexion with the recognized limitation of the Royal 
authority, we may recall a striking incident of the bygone days 
of Charles II. Sir William Temple, a diplomatist of lively parts 
and of keen observation, and, moreover, one of the most inter- 
esting figures of that reign, on a certain occasion had a long 
audience of the King, in the course of which he appears to have 
insisted on the impossibility of establishing absolute rule in 
England. He concluded by repeating to Charles an observation 
which he had heard from M. Gourville, whom he had met at 
Brussels when he was acting as Resident at the Viceregal Court. 
“A King of England,” said Gourville, “‘ who is willing to be the 
man of his people is the greatest king in the world; but if he 
wishes to be more, by heaven, he is nothing at all.” The King, 
after some symptoms of irritability during this lecture, laid his 
hand kindly on Temple’s shoulder and said, ‘“‘ You are right, 
and so is Gourville, and I will be the man of my people.” 
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In our judgment the conduct of King George throughout the 
war has been of admirable example. He has not been blessed 
in the character of his two principal advisers, for the inertia of 
the one only yielded to the intrigue of the other. Notwithstanding, 
he has pursued his duty to his countrymen with a steadiness, 
an industry, and a devotion beyond all praise. At intervals he 
has made the long and tiring journey to the Fleet, encouraging 
oficers and men of all ratings in their weary waiting at Scapa 
Flow. By his frequent visits he has cheered his troops at the 
Front—sometimes in the darkest hours of military fortune. 
With his Consort, day after day he has stood by the bedsides of 
his wounded soldiers and sailors and said kindly and gracious 
words of sympathy to men of every rank. He has been at pains 
to distribute those rewards of valour to which tradition accords 
an added value if bestowed by the sovereign in person. In the 
discharge of all these functions he has shown no desire to cultivate 
an ostentatious popularity or to study the transient moods of 
the multitude. 

The example of his domestic life has been of equal value to his 
countrymen. From the healthy sport which he loves and in which 
he excels he has wisely abstained ; while the days and hours he 
might have claimed for privacy and retirement he has devoted 
to the urgent business of the public service, to the encouragement 
of charitable efforts, and to the audience and reception of official 
visitors. He has lived simply. He has given largely. He has 
ruled his household with rigid economy. He has enforced so 
strict a temperance that the courtier on the rota returning to 
duty has dreaded the change from the ample luxury and service 
of his own table to the Spartan regime of the Royal household. 

On Armistice Day, when the Central Empires became one 
dissolving view of anarchy, when Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
were in flight, and when a vanquished foe sued for peace, the 
crowds of London, in their exultation and thankfulness, surged 
towards the Palace, and from a sea of upturned faces went the 
cry, “ We want King George!” Thus the King had his reward. 
He was the man of his peuple. 


Privy CouNCILLOR 


THE DRAFT COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE reception which has been accorded to the “ Draft Covenant” 
for a League of Nations is, perhaps, an example of the difficulties 
of what has so often been eulogized as “ public diplomacy.” 
An idea is ventilated and for the purpose of attracting popular 
attention is given a certain label. Public discussion attaches 
that label to every sort and variety of scheme. Finally, after 
the lapse of months or years, an official proposal is produced 
bearing the same label. Public opinion, which is not expert 
in interpreting legal or diplomatic documents, thinks of the label 
more than of the scheme itself and is doubtful, harassed, and 
uncertain as to what statesmen may really be trying to do. The 
old diplomacy brought nations to a pool of water of which they 
did not know the source and they drank obediently. Public 
diplomacy tends to bring them to a pool muddied by a thousand 
passing hoofs and they naturally experience an inclination not 
to drink at all. 

The League of Nations had, before the Conference at Paris 
met, become a label for anything and everything that idealism 
might desire or Party politics might use. It was attached to 
President Wilson by English Liberals who wanted a stick with 
which to beat Mr. Lloyd George. It was attached—a fact which 
is often forgotten in England—to the Allies by many Americans 
who wanted a stick with which to beat Mr. Wilson. It has been 
used as an unanswerable argument by those who aim at re- 
establishing the Socialist Internationale, by others who wish to 
rule out indemnities from Germany, and by yet others who think 
that Germany should not be deprived of her colonies, her navy, 
her army, or her merchant marine. No group of people used it 
more frequently or more ingeniously than German _ politicians 
on the eve of the revolution. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that the 
Draft Covenant should have been read and criticized less on its 
merits than by reference to its supposed authorship. It is, for 
instance, not surprising that the National Review should have 
suspected it on the ground of the supposed support it had received 
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from the Pacifist Press, while the Labour Leader dismissed it by 
reference to the chorus of approval which had’ greeted it from 
“ Jingo ” journals. 

It is certainly time that the Draft Covenant was defended 

or attacked on its own merits and not on the ground of its sup- 

osed origin. No one is likely to defend its technical drafting. 
The most that can be said for it from this point of view is that, 
as a document produced in three weeks for the purpose of testing 
public opinion with a view to detailed amendment, it is, on the 
whole, a creditable achievement. Certainly, however, it requires 
elucidation, and for this purpose the commentary published in 
the daily Press on March 9, extracts from which are given at 
the end of this article, may be taken as a clear and simple sum- 
mary of its provisions. 

But apart from technical defects I am one of those who regard 
the policy embodied in the Covenant as the best proposal yet put 
before the world for a reform in the management of foreign policy. 
It is as such that I should like to say a few words in its defence. 

We all desire to make certain permanent international arrange- 
ments for safeguarding the peace of the world. Many of us differ 
as to the precise arrangements which are needed, and as to the 
area over which we consider it desirable to assume responsibilities 
for the maintenance of peace. Americans would like to confine 
their responsibilities to the American continents and within that 
area to enjoy unlimited discretion as to the measures necessary 
to maintain peace and order. A section of English opinion 
would equally like to limit British responsibility to Western 
Europe, and within that area to give the present alliance the widest 
discretion as to the measures of defence to be adopted by Holland 
and Scandinavia. That, at least, seems to be the conclusion 
indicated by the Duke of Northumberland’s article in the last 
number of the National Review. Many other sections of opinion 
are interested in far-reaching international agreements for the 
safeguarding of industrial and commercial conditions, in the 
interests both of labour standards of living and of trade re- 
construction and expansion. 

Now as one who until recently has been a professional 
diplomatist, I believe that no system of agreements for these 
or any other objects can possibly be established or maintained 
with our present machinery for conducting foreign policy. Any 
number of paper treaties and paper guarantees can be drawn 
up, but they cannot be converted into living obligations. The 
Treaty of 1839 guaranteeing Belgium was a “ scrap of paper” 
to Bethmann-Hollweg, who meant to violate it ; but was it much 
less a scrap of paper to the British people, who took no thought 
of the means necessary to implement it ? 
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Foreign policy is at the parting of the ways. There are many 
schemes afoot for reforming the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic 
Service ; but no purely departmental reconstruction can possibly 
meet the requirements of foreign policy in the modern world, 
The small intelligence service—-and however much the Foreign 
Office may be enlarged its staff must remain comparatively 
small—whose business it is to modulate Government policy by 
knowledge of the character and tendencies of foreign nations, can 
neither handle international problems—military, commercial, 
labour, or scientific—as experts, nor enlist behind the foreign policy 
of His Majesty’s Government the electorate which votes the taxes 
and determines the extent to which international obligations 
can be carried out. 

We have two alternatives. We can, theoretically at least, 
take responsibility for international relations, and therewith a 
large amount of responsibility for domestic policy, out of the hands 
of the parliaments and parliamentary governments of democratic 
nations and place them in the hands of military or other experts. 
That is, if 1 am not misrepresenting it, the logical conclusion 
of the policy advocated by some of those who urge a military 
alliance between the Western European nations. In one form 
or another they propose to place the armaments of those nations 
under the control of a species of International General Staff, 
whose views would have to override the representatives of the 
various electorates assembled in the national parliaments. Such 
proposals aim at a permanent international system, undisturbed 
by the vagaries of “ politicians.” 

Leaving aside all questions of principle, I cannot see that 
any such scheme is practicable. Argument on the point is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary, for no one is likely to defend such 

roposals in the form in which they are stated above. Their 
ogical statement contains its own refutation. The only other 
alternative is to stake all on the present constitution of national 
governments in Europe and America-—not because we are thereby 
“making the world safe for democracy,” or for the sake of any 
other rough-and-ready explanation of the deep and incom- 
municable ideas for which our brothers have died, but because 
no system, not based on the existing constitutional order, can 
have in it any breath of life or any promise of permanence. Our 
efforts must be devoted to making foreign policy an integral part 
of government policy in democratic countries. At present, 
or at least up to the outbreak of war, foreign policy has been 
withheld from the judgment of the electorate by a convention 
between political Parties. This is a sommmnadiien but it is, 
—. not so often recognized that, in so far as that convention 

s broken down, foreign policy still eludes the judgment of the 
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electorate because of its vagueness. International relations 
at any given moment are made up of a few fundamental] tendencies 
and of a multitude of concrete subjects of controversy or agree- 
ment between various nations. All these questions, often of a 
highly technical character, are handled by diplomatists who can 
~ give them amateur attention, and whose main preoccupation 
is with the more fundamental tendencies of international friend- 
ship or friction~usually known by the cant name of “high 
policy.”” Diplomatists “and Cabinet Ministers who may be 
entitled to be mysterious about fundamental divergencies of 
policy between, for instance, Great Britian and the United States, 
are thus, at any moment, tempted to be mysterious about an 
American embargo on potatoes or an American tariff dut 
Diplomatists themselves are diverted by this multitude of ade 
nical matters from their true business of appraising national 
characteristics and judging broad national policy in the countries 
to which they are accredited. 

These defects can, so far as I can see, only be remedied by 
making the broad issues of foreign policy the recognized regular 
business of Prime Ministers and Cabinets, and by pegging down, 
as it were, the multifarious technical problems of international 
relations into special organs definitely entrusted with the handling 
of them. The machinery of the League of Nations under the 
Draft Covenant is, if properly developed, adapted to secure these 
two objects. Vital issues of international policy are focused 
in meeting between the responsible statesmen of the nations— 
meetings which, if not held in public, as they probably will not 
be, cannot take place in a corner, but must be accounted for 
to public opinion by the statesmen who take part in them. Tech- 
nical international problems are similarly focused in appropriate 
organs to be handled by experts and by the representatives of 
the national interests concerned. 

Any oue is, of course, at liberty to argue that all this fine talk 
of focusing foreign policy in meetings between responsible 
statesmen will only encourage statesmen to take the easy course 
of prophesying smooth things to the public. There is certainly 
no specific against political cowardice, and it is arguable that 
political cowards are more likely to do good by stealth in their 
studies than to take responsibility for the decisions of a confer- 
ence watched by the whole world. The argument on the other 
side seems to me, however, to be overwhelming. Good turns 
done by stealth can have no real influence on events; no nation 
will ever in future place reliance on “ Ententes ” not ratified b 
the nations who are parties to them in full knowledge of a)] their 
implications. 

On the purely practical side, the world has just had a striking 
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example of the value of definite international organs for the dis- 
charge of particular classes of functions. At the moment of the 
Armistice the Allies and the United States had among themselves 
all the elements of an international economic council through 
which agreements could be reached and action taken for the urgent 
relief of economic dislocation in Europe. The universal pressure 
for the relaxation of all government controls over trade prevented 
the formation of such an international body at that moment. 
The progress of the economic crisis in Europe has now at last 
brought about its formation and the difficulty experienced in 
the interval in securing any adequate co-operation between the 
nations chiefly interested is a clear warning of the delays inherent 
in diplomatic negotiations, not focused in recognized organs 
with their own methods of ensuring continuous consultation 
and harmonious action. 

The Draft Covenant is, then, not a new foreign policy or a 
new world order in itself. It provides merely the basic organiza- 
tion necessary for the formation of a new foreign policy. Its 
machinery is ‘not supernational and, broadly speaking, participa- 
tion in it involves no limitation on national freedom of action. 
It exists rather for the purpose of facilitating the conclusion of 
agreements in the future, adapted to needs as they arise. It 1s, 
if. you will, a modest and rudimentary reform. But no one 
who has not had experience of the practical difficulties of securing 
any binding or certain international agreements under the existing 
system of international diplomacy can fully appreciate how 
essential that reform is and how vain would be any new “ policies,” 
idealistic or practical, pacifist or military, without a previous 
fundamental revolution in the machinery necessary to convert 
those policies into action. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to express an opinion 
as to what the future foreign policy of this country should be. 
My purpose is merely to contend that foreign policy will, under the 
system provided for in the Covenant, be formed by the same 
authority, and put into execution by the same type of organiza- 
tion, as domestic policy, formed, that is to say, as the result of 
continuous international consultation, by parliaments and parlia- 
mentary governments, dependent immediately and directly upon 
the support of their peoples, and put into execution by the 
machinery of the national civil and military services, acting 
with their “ opposite numbers ” in other countries. 

In the one respect in which the Covenant does itself lay down 
the lines of national policy by the guarantees embodied in Articles 
X and XVI, it is important to emphasize the fact that these articles 
in themselves accomplish nothing. No false sense of security 
can be founded upon them, for except in so far as they are made 
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the subject of further detailed international agreement they are, 
in fact, nothing but paper guarantees. Here again the League 
stands or falls as a means of converting paper into life. If it is 
not that, it is nothing. 

The Covenant has been criticized rather for what it does not 
do than for what it does. It suffers from having been published 
at a time when the rest of the policy of the Peace Conference 
is at yet uncertain and when certain detailed agreements referred 
to in general terms in its later articles are still in the committee 
stage. This, combined with its drafting defects, has tended to give 
it a vague and, perhaps, a somewhat oratorical character which 
is really foreign to its substance. The commentary printed below 
does something to clear away this impression. 

In conclusion, I should like to guard myself against a possible 
interpretation of some of my remarks. I have great pride in the 
Diplomatic Service to which I have belonged, and I do not 
advocate the League of Nations as a method of superseding it. 
British policy, as evolved through the general or the technical 
organs of the League, will be exposed to grave dangers if it ignores 
the general character and tendencies of the foreign nations with 
whom we have to deal. It is the function of diplomacy to convey 
this knowledge to the Government and to take into account for 
that purpose every factor, political or economic, affecting national 
character and tendencies. I advocate the League because it 
will free diplomacy for this its real task by taking from its shoulders 
many miscellaneous duties which diplomatists are the first to recog- 
nize that they cannot adequately discharge, and will free it from 
the dead hand of departmentalism by making foreign affairs an 
essential part of national politics. 

Eustace PERCY 


APPENDIX 


Tux first seven Articles of the Covenant constitute certain central] authorities in which 
all the activities of the League are to be focused. There is first a “ Body of Dele- 
gates ” representing all the States which are members of the League. Each State may 
be represented by three representatives. This Body of Delegates is to meet as often as 
it desires, and can regulate its own procedure by majority votes. It can admit other 
States to membership of the League by a two-thirds majority vote. It can make 
amendments to the constitution of the League by a three-fourths majority vote, provided 
that these amendments are unanimously approved by the Executive Council, the func- 
tions of which are detailed below. When dealing with a dispute referred to it by any 
of its members, it can make a recommendation as to a settlement by a vote of all its 
members excluding those who are actually parties to the dispute. Further, in the 
event of disagreement among its members, other than the parties to the dispute, it 
can publish majority and minority reports upon the subject in question. These are 
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the only cases in which voting in the Body of Delegates is recognized. That is to 
say, in al] matters of policy, it is an organ for international discussion and regular 
negotiation, and no State can he bound to any decision or any policy with which it 
disagrees. 

The Body of Delegates has full powers to deal on the above lines with any matter 
of international importance. But, as its function is not to override any State but 
to secure agreement between all its members, so large an assembly will find rapid action 
difficult. Consequently, there is established an Executive Council, consisting of 
representatives of the five Great Powers, and of four other States selected by the Body 
of Delegates. These nine States, however, must invite to their meetings the repre- 
sentatives of any State directly concerned in their deliberations. Like the Body of 
Delegates, the Executive Council has full power to deal with all matters of international 
importance and can regulate its own procedure by majority votes. Like the Body of 
Delegates, too, it can make a recommendation as to the proper settlement of a dispute 
by a vote of all its members, excluding those who are actually parties to the dispute, 
and can, in the event of disagreement among its members other than the parties to the 
dispute, publish majority and minority reports. These, however, are the only cases in 
which voting in the Executive Council is recognized. Like the Body of Delegates, 
its function is to secure international agreement, not to exert any overriding authority. 

Over a large range of questions the powers of the Body of Delegates and of the 
Executive Council are concurrent. For instance, under Article II, it is the right of 
any member of the League to bring to the attention, either of the Body of Delegates 
or of the Executive Council, any international development which appears to threaten 
the peace of the world. Again, any member of the League which has a dispute with 
another member can, if it so desires, refer the matter to the Body of Delegates instead 
of to the Executive Council, and in such cases the powers and procedure of the Body 
of Delegates and the Executive Council are identical. This concurrent jurisdiction 
is intended to safeguard the rights of small States who may not desire to bring their 
concerns before a body mainly composed of Great Powers. But, on the other hand, 
the Covenant fixes upon the Executive Council, as distinct from the Body of Delegates, 
as the organ best constituted to make recommendations on certain difficult matters 
not settled in detail by the Covenant itself. For instance, the Executive Council is 
directed to 1ecommend arrangenients for disarmament ; to advise the members of the 
League what steps they should take when any one of them is threatened with aggression, 
or when any one of them fails to carry out an arbitra) award or a unanimous recom- 
mendation by the Council or the Body of Delegates in regard to a dispute ; to recommend 
what military or naval force members of the League should bring to bear against a 
State which goes to war in contravention of the Covenant, and to formulate plans 
for a Permanent Court of International Justice. To the Body of Delegates, however, 
are confided two functions in which the Executive Council has no part; namely, the 
admission of new members to the League and the right of advising members of the 
League to reconsider obsolete treaties. The constitution of the League is completed 
by the establishment of a Permanent Secretariat at a central city which shall be the 
Capital of the League. This Secretariat will be the practical international Civil Service 
which will co-ordinate the work of the various international organs placed under the 
supervision of the League. 

It may be well to explain what this permanent international organization at the 
Capital of the League will be. There is, under Article LX, a Permanent Commission 
which is to advise the League as to armaments and as to military and naval questions 
generally. There is to be a Permanent Court of International Justice, the constitution 
of which is to be elaborated by the Executive Council and to which members of the 
League will be able to submit disputes on which they desire a judicial decision. There 
is to be a “ Mandatory Commission,” which is to receive annual reports from Powers 
holding mandates from the League for the administration of certain territories in 
Africa and the Pacific, and for the assistance of certain new States in Western Asia. 
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Those mandates are to lay down certain principles which the Mandatory Powers will 
be pledged to carry out, andthe Mandatory Commission is to examine the manner in 
which these obligations are fulfilled. There is to be a Permanent Bureau of Labour 
which is to co-ordinate and bring up to as high a level as possible the labour legislation 
of all countries. The constitution of this Bureau of Labour and the definition of the 
terms of each mandate in Africa, Western Asia, and the Pacific are being made the sub- 
ject of separate detailed agreements not yet laid before the world, though much has 
already been published in regard to the draft treaty creating the Bureau of Labour 
and the Labour Conference which is to control its working. Further, Articles XVIII and 
XXI of the Covenant foreshadow detailed agreements now in course of preparation, 
for controlling the trade in arms and ammunition with undeveloped parts of the world, 
such as Africa and Western Asia, and for securing rights of free transit and fair trade 
for the commerce of all members of the League. Finally, Article XXII of the Covenant 
seeks to place under the control of the League all the international bureaux already 
in existence for regulating matters of common interest. Article XXII also contem- 
plates the creation of further international organs of the same nature. 

One great problem remains. If all this machinery of international action fails to 
satisfy the interests of the various peoples, how are disputes to be settled, and how is 
war to be averted ? 

The middle part of the Covenant deals with this problem. Articles VIII-XI recog- 
nize the possibility of threats to the peace of the world, and charge the Executive Council 
with the duty of drawing up plans against any such danger. Armaments are to be 
reduced, but not below the point required by national safety and by the obligation 
of each member of the League in certain eventualities to come to the aid of its fellows. 
All members of the League are pledged to preserve each other against external aggression, 
and the League is to concern itself with all dangers which may threaten the peace of 
nations. These are merely general provisions. As in all matters of policy under the 
League, nothing of an executive nature can be done except by agreement between the 
members of the League, or at any rate between those powerful members represented 
on the Executive Council on whom falls the main burden of protecting their fellow- 
members against aggression. 

Next, Articles XII-XVI deal with cases where there may be no wanton intention of 
sudden aggression, but where serious disputes arise which the parties fail to settle 
between themselves. In the case of some such disputes, the parties may be willing 
to refer the question at issue to arbitration. If so, they are left free to choose their own 
tribunal, but when the tribunal they have chosen has given its award, they are bound 
to carry it out in full good faith. If they do not do so, the Executive Council is to 
propose what steps can be taken to give effect to it. This again is a merely general 
and indefinite duty entrusted to the Council. 

If the parties to the dispute cannot agree to refer it to arbitration, they are bound 
not to resort to war until they have submitted it to the Executive Council, or, if either 
party so desires, to the Body of Delegates. They must then allow the Executive 
Council or the Body of Delegates six months within which to arrive at a settlement, 
and if the Executive Council or Body of Delegates recommends a settlement, they must 
wait for another three months before going to war. If during that time one of the 
parties has complied with the recommendation, the other party may take no warlike 
action against it. 

These are the central obligations of the League of Nations. They amount to a simple 
undertaking on the part of all nations to appeal to public opinion and to leave time for 
public opinion to produce its effect. This public opinion is to express itself in two 
ways. It is to work through the statesmen responsible to the people of each country 
who are gathered together in the Executive Council and the Body of Delegates, and to 
whom is entrusted the settlement of the dispute. But it is also to express itself directly, 
through publicity. The Executive Council or the Body of Delegates, as the case may be, 
is empowered by Article XV to publish at the outset the statements submitted to it 
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by the parties to the dispute, and unless, at the end of six months, a settlement has 
been accepted by the parties, it must publish a report containing any unanimous 
recommendation at which it has arrived. If, after six months, no such general agree- 
ment is arrived at among the members of the Executive Council or the Body of Dele- 
gates as to enable them to issue a unanimous report, a last appeal to public opinion 
is provided for by the publication of majority and minority reports. If, in the last 
resort, public opinion fails to express itself clearly enough to impose a settlement upon 
the Governments concerned, the Covenant does not attempt to impose any further 
obligations upon the members of the League. 

If these central obligations and pledges are violated by any member of the League, 
Article XVI provides that all the other members shall immediately sever all relations 
with it whatsoever, and shall prevent all intercourse between it and any other State, 
whether a member of the League or not. Further, the Executive Council is to recom- 
mend what military and naval action shall be taken. The Executive Council cannot 
exact from any member of the League against its will any particular military or naval 
contingents. It has no international army or navy directly under its command. But 
each member of the League individually has an unlimited responsibility to do all in 
its power to crush the recalcitrant State. If it cannot take military or naval action, 
it has an unlimited duty to assist and facilitate the military or naval action of the 
other States. In other words, if—but only if—the State refuses to submit its dispute 
to the judgment of the peoples of the world, it sutomatically calls into being against 
itself a universal coalition pledged to overthrow it. 

One case is not provided for in what we have said above. The Executive Council 
or the Body of Delegates may make a unanimous recommendation against a State, 
and that State, while not going to war, may simply refuse to carry out the recommenda- 
tion or to redress the wrong which it has caused. In such a case, the coalition of force 
is not called into being. The Covenant merely provides that the Executive Council 
shall, in such an event, propose the measures necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendation. 

The Covenant also provides that the coalition of force may be called into being 
against a State which is not a member of the League and which, after refusing to accept 
the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of an international 
dispute, goes to war against a member of the League. The Executive Council has also 
a general power of taking into consideration disputes between two States neither of 
whom are members of the League, and both of whom refuse to accept the obligations 
of membership for the purposes of a dispute. 

Finally, Articles XXIIJ-XXV of the Covenant deal with one of the main causes of 
international unrest in the past—namely, the existence of secret or obsolete international 
treaties or understandings. Every future treaty is to be made public and registered with 
the secretariat of the League, and the Body of Delegates is to recommend the recon- 
sideration of treaties which may appear to have become inapplicable to existing con- 
ditions. Treaties inconsistent with the Covenant itself are to be abrogated. 
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AN AMERICAN PROTEST 


[Owing to the melancholy failure of the British Press to afford 
us readers any chance of appreciating the strength and depth of 
American opposition to President Wilson’s League of Nations 
policy in its present form, we reproduce the eloquent and emphatic 
protest of Senator Borah of Idaho, who discussed the question in 
the Senate on February 21. There were other able and equally 
uncompromising declarations during the same Debate, notably from 
Senator Lodge and Senator Poindeaxter, of which no adequate account 
has reached the British public. So far from there being the necessary 
two-thirds majority of the Senate in favour of the Draft Covenant 
of the League of Nations, there is a positive majority of “‘ Noes,” 
and unless it be radically modified it will unquestionably be rejected 
by that branch of the Legislature which wae the American Con- 
stitution rs charged with the treaty-making power. In this respect 
the Senate occugres a unique position among the legislative assemblies 
of the world, and it is childish to denounce it for exercising powers 
which are a trust received under the Constitution.—Ep1Tor, National 
Review. 


Mr. Boran. Mr. President, the people of the United States 
have the undoubted right to change their form of government 
and to renounce established customs or long-standing policies 
whenever, in their wisdom, they see fit to do so. As a believer 
in democratic government, I readily acknowledge the right of the 
people to make in an orderly fashion such changes as may be 
approved by their judgment at any time. I contend, moreover, 
that when radical and important departures from established 
national policies are proposed, the people ought to be consulted. 
We are now proposing what, to my mind, is the most radical 
departure from our policies hitherto obtaining that has ever been 
proposed at any time since our Government was established. I 
think the advocates of the League of Nations will agree with me 
that it is a pronounced departure from all the policies which 
we have heretofore obtained. It may be wise, as they contend ; 
nevertheless, it involves a different course of conduct upon the 
part of the Government and of our people for the future, and 
the people are entitled to pass judgment upon the advisability 
of such a course. 
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It seems clear, also, that this proposed programme, if it is to 
be made effective and operative under the proposed constitution 
of the League, involves a change in our Constitution. Certainly 
questions of that kind ought to be submitted to a vote of the 
people, and the Constitution amended in the manner provided. 
We Senators are merely agents of the people; and it will not be 
contended that we have received any authority from the principal 
—the people—to proceed along this line. It is a greater responsi- 
bility than an agent ought to assume without express authority 
or approval from his principal, to say nothing of the want of 
authority. Preliminary to a discussion of this question, therefore, 
I want to declare my belief that we should arrange the machinery 
for taking a vote of the people of the United States upon this 
stupendous programme. If we can effectuate this change now 
proposed without direct authority from the people, I cannot think 
of a question of sufficient moment to call for their endorsement. 

Mr. Taft informs the American people, from the pedestal of 
an ex-President, that this programme does not destroy the policy 
announced by Washington in his Farewell Address, and does 
not renounce the doctrine known as the Monroe Doctrine—two 
fundamental principles underlying our foreign policy for more 
than a hundred years in one instance and nearly a hundred years in 
the other ; two policies to which the American people have long been 
committed, and which they still believe to be indispensable to 
their happiness and future tranquillity. If, a: § this pro- 
gramme does dispose of these policies, it presents an entirely 
different question to the American people than if the reverse 
were true. This is one of the first things to be settled in this 
controversy. It meets us at the very threshold of all discussion 
and all consideration. It is of such moment as to call for clear 
statement and candid presentation. What is the effect of this 
proposed programme upon these ancient and most vital policies ? 

Mr. Taft says: 

Article X covers the Monroe Doctrine and extends it to the world . . The League 
is to be regarded as in conflict with the advice of Washington only from a narrow and 
reactionary viewpoint. 

“Reactionary” is not a familiar term in the ex-President’s 
vocabulary. I think he has unintentionally misused it. 

Mr. President, prior to the administration of peng. 
America had been involved in every European war since coloni- 
zation began. When a difficulty arose in Europe, whatever 
might be the subject of the difficulty, whether dynastic quarrels 
or territorial aggrandizement, it spread at once to the American 
Continent. Although we might be wholly unconcerned in the 
controversy upon its merits, nevertheless the evil effects of the 
conflict in Europe enveloped the people of this country in its 
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consequences. As you recall, Macaulay, in the essay upon 
Frederick the Great, said 

In order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black 
men fought on the coast of Coromandel and red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America. 

When Washington assumed the responsibilities as adminis- 
trator of this Government, he immediately set about to change 
that condition of affairs ; to wit, to separate the European system 
from the American system, to withdraw our people from her 
broils, to individualize the American nation, and to divorce us 
from the quarrels and turmoils of European life. This was 
peculiarly and distinctly a policy originating with the Father 
of his Country. If there is any one thing in his entire career, 
marvellous as it was, which can be said to be distinctly his, it 
is the foreign policy which characterized his administration. 
His idea almost alone in the first instance was that we never 
could become a nation with a national mind, a national purpose, 
and national ideals, until we divorced ourselves from the European 
system. He entertained this view before he became President, 
and in a letter which he wrote, prior to the Presidency, to Sir 
Edward Newenham, he said : 


I hope the United States of America will be able to keep disengaged from the 
labyrinth of European politics and wars. . . . It should be the policy of the United 
States to administer to their wants without being engaged in their quarrels. 

In 1791 he addressed a Jetter to Mr. Morris, in which he said : 

I trust we shall never so far lose sight of our own interest and happiness as to become 
unnecessarily a party to these political disputes. Our local situation enables us to 
maintain that state with respect to them which otherwise could not, perhaps, be 
preserved by human wisdom 
The author from whom I quote, Senator Lodge, commenting 
upon this, says : 

The world was told that a new Power had come into being which meant to hold 
aloof from Europe and which took no interest in the balance of power or the fate of 
dynasties, but looked only to the welfare of its own people and to the conquest and 
mastery of a continent as its allotted tasks. The policy declared by the proclamation 
was purely American in its conception, and severed the colonia tradition at a stroke. 
Again, Mr. President, in a letter to Patrick Henry, dated later, 
Washington wrote : 

I can most religiously aver that I have no wish that is incompatible with the dignity, 
happiness, and true interest of the people of this country. My ardent desire is, and my 
aim has been, so far as dependent on the Executive Department, to comply strictly 
with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, but to keep the United States free from 
any political connexions with every other country, to see it independent of all, and under 
the influence of none. In a word, I want an American character, that the powers of 
Europe may be convinced that we act for ourselves. 


Pursuing this thought and this great principle throughout his 
administration until he had fairly established it as a part of 
our foreign policy—the initiatory step of the same—he referred 
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articularly to it in his Farewell Address. I shall detain the 
Reuate by reading a single paragraph only. This was the con- 
clusion of Washington after _ of observation, after the most 
pointed experience, after eight years of administration of public 
affairs, and with as wide a vision and with as far-seeing a vision 
as ever accompanied a human mind upon this mundane sphere: 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why. by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice ? 

Are there people in this day who believe that Europe now 
and in the future shall be free of selfishness, of rivalship, of 
humour, of ambition, of caprice? If not, are we not under- 
taking the task against which the Father of his Country warned 
when he bade farewell to public service? ‘‘ Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground?’ And yet in this proposed League 
of Nations, in the very beginning, we are advised of an E xecutive 
Council which shall dominate and control its action, three members 
of which are Europeans, one member Asiatic, and one American. 

If a controversy ever arises in which there is a conflict between 
the European system and the American system, or if a conflict 
ever arises in which their interests, their humour, their caprice, 
and their selfishness shall attempt to dominate the situation, 
shall we not have indeed quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why should we interweave our destiny with the 
European destiny ? Are we not interweaving our future and our 
destiny with European Powers when we juin a League of Nations 
the constitution of which gives a majority vote in every single 
instance in which the League can ever be called into action to 
European Powers? Does the ex-President mean to say to an 
intelligent and thinking people that this League which thus 
grants this power to European governments is not interweaving 
our destiny with European destiny? Does he assume to say 
that that is not a departure from the plain terms of Washington’s 
Farewell Address ? 

Mr. President, Washington succeeded in establishing the 
policy that we should not interfere in European affairs. It 
would have served no good purpose and would not have been 
beneficial to the American people in the least had we simply 
remained aloof from European affairs, but had permitted Europe 
to transfer her system to the American Continent. Therefore, 
the Monroe Doctrine. It was designed to support the policy of 
Washington. He had warned against the danger of entering 
Europe—the Monroe Doctrine declared that Europe should not 
enter America. Permit me to say that one of these cannot 
stand, in my judgment, without the support of the other. It is 
an inevitable result of Washington’s teaching that the Monroe 
Doctrine should exist. 
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So, sir, in order that we might become a nation free from 
European broils and cease for ever to have to do with European 
affairs, the Washington policy and the Monroe Doctrine were 
announced, and have ever since been maintained. The great 
question now is, are they policies which we should still main- 
tain; are they in all essential particulars still indispensable to 
our well-being as a people and to our strength and permanency 
asa nation? The present war has drawn us to Europe, but only 
temporarily. The question is, shall we enter European affairs 
permanently, and shall we invite Europe, with her systems of 
government, some more pernicious than in the days of Washing- 
ton, to America. We had a temporary alliance with France 
when Washington became President, but he fought against the 
making of these alliances permanent. That is the question here. 

What is the Monroe Doctrine? I apologize to the Senate for 
pong into that question. I do so more for others than my col- 
eagues, but I will be brief. Before the exigencies arising out 
of the conditions connected with a defence of this League it 
would not have been necessary to discuss it. All understood it 
alike. The Monroe Doctrine is simply the principle of self- 
defence applied to a people, and the principle of self-defence 
cannot be the subject of arbitration or of enforcement by any 
one other than that one who is to claim and enforce the principle 
of self-defence. 

The ex-President said the Monroe Doctrine is covered and 
extended to the world. That was the condition before Monroe 
announced it. The world was one. Monroe determined to 
separate it and divide it, and that was the very object of it. It 
was a distinct announcement that the European system could not 
be transferred to America. The rest was simply detail. It was 
the division of two systems; it was the political partition of 
two continents. Monroe or Jefferson never would have contem- 

lated for a moment sharing the enforcement of the Monroe 
octrine with any nation of Europe. We would not even join 
with England in announcing it. This letter of Thomas Jefferson 
states as clearly as can be stated the prime object of the announce- 
ment of this Doctrine : 

The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that of Independence. 

Why does the Sage of Monticello rank the Monroe Doctrine 
next to the Declaration of Independence? Because he believed, 
as that genius of constructive government, Hamilton, believed, 
and Washington believed, that we could not maintain our inde- 
pendence without the Monroe Doctrine. He believed that it was 
an indispensable pillar to our national independence, and second 
only to it in the catalogue of responsibilities and duties and 
obligations which rested upon us. 
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That made us a nation. This sets our compass and points the course which we 
are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we embark 
upon it under circumstances more auspicious Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. 

The Washington policy : 

Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddie with Cisatlantic affairs. 

Yet the ex-President says, notwithstanding this, we carry out 
this discrimination and distinction between European affairs 
and American affairs when we permit the two systems to be 
united, to be organized and administered by a common authority, 
He declares that although we do entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe, although we do not suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
Cisatlantic affairs, it is not in conflict with the Monroe Doctrine, 

I now call your attention to the statement of Senator Root 
upon the proposition advanced by the ex-President—of sharing 
with other nations responsibility in enforcing this Doctrine. 
Mr. Root says : 

Since the Monroe Doctrine is a declaration based upon this nation’s right of self- 

protection, it cannot be transmuted into a joint or common declaration by American 
States or any number of them. 
We could not even share the responsibility and the execution 
of the Monroe Doctrine with our Commonwealths here upon the 
Western Continent. Jt is personal; it is individual]; it is the 
law of self-defence. It belongs to us, and we alone must deter- 
mine when it shall be enforced or when it shall not apply. It 
is the same rule and principle which Australia invokes, and 
correctly invokes, with reference to the German islands near 
Australia. It is the same principle which Japan sought to have 
established in the Orient. It is the principle of self-defence 
and not of common defence, or defence by common authority 
invoked and sustained by the joint act of many nations. Yet 
we are solemnly advised that although we should share it with 
all the Governments of Europe and Asia and all the tribes of 
the different races which may, in the future, be organized into 
some form of government, it is still the doctrine of self-defence 
which Jefferson and Monroe announced and which Mr. Root 
so clearly explained. 

We come now to the constitution of the proposed League of 
Nations which has been submitted to us. I shall not undertake 
to go into details. I want only to call attention to some features 
of it bearing upon this particular subject-matter—that is, the 
effect it has upon these two great policies. 

The mere reading of the constitution of the League will con- 
vince any reasonable mind, any unprejudiced mind, that if put 
into effect the policy of Washington and the policy of Monroe 
must depart. The propositions are irreconcilable and cannot 
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exist together. In the first place, the League provides for an 
organization composed principally of five great nations, three of 
them European, one Asiatic, and one American. Every policy 
determined upon by the League and every movement made by it 
could be, and might be, controlled solely by European Powers, 
whether the matter dealt with had reference to America or Europe. 
The League nowhere distinguishes or discriminates between 
European and American afiairs. It functions in one continent 
the same as another. It compounds all three continents into a 
single unit, so far as the operations of the League are concerned. 
The League interferes in European affairs and in American affairs 
upon the same grounds and for the same reasons. If the terri- 
torial integrity of any member of the League is threatened or 
involved, whether that territory be in America or Europe, the 
League deals with the subject. If it becomes necessary for the 
League to act through economic pressure, or finally through 
military power, although the procedure may be voted by European 
Powers alone, it may exert that pressure in America the same as 
in Europe. The very object and purpose of the League is to 
eliminate all differences between Europe and America and place 
all in a common liability to be governed and controlled by a com- 
mon authority. If the United States, for instance, should dis- 
regard its covenants, as provided in the League, it would be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
League; and under our solemn “obligation and agreement we 
would have authorized the European Powers to wage war against 
us and upon the American Continent. And yet men deliberately 
and blandly state to the American people that this League con- 
stitution preserves the Monroe Doctrine and the doctrine given 
us by Washington. 

I read from Article X as an illustration : 

The high contracting parties shall undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial existence and existing political independence of all 
States members of the League. 

Take for iJlustration one of our own associates and allies. 
England has possessions in three continents. As has been said, 
the sun never sets upon her possessions. They dot every sea 
and are found in every land. She to-day holds possession of 
one-fifth of the habitable globe, and we, in Article X, guarantee 
the integrity of her possessions in the three continents of the earth. 

Mr. Hircucock. Will the Senator state what he is reading 
from ? 

Mr. Borau. I am reading from Article X of the constitution 
of the League. 

Mr. Hircucock. That is not the language of Article X as 
printed in the Senate document at the request of the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge]. There is nothing said about 
possessions there at all. 

Mr. Boran. Did I read possessions ? 

Mr. Hircucock. I understood the Senator to say possessions, 

Mr. Boran. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. I will 
read it again: 

The high contracting parties shall undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the tervitorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all States members of the League. 

Mr. Hitcucock. That is correct. 

Mr. Borau. I presume that her territorial integrity neces- 
sarily involves her territorial possessions. 

So, Mr. President, the first obligation which we assume is to 
protect the territorial integrity of the British Empire. That 
takes us into every part of the civilized world. That is the 
most radical departure from the Washington policy. I will 
come to the Monroe policy in a minute. Now, how are we to 
determine that ? 

In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the Executive Council shall advise upon the means by which the obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

Does that mean what it says, and is it to be executed in 
accordance with its plain terms? If the territorial integrity of 
any part of the British Empire shall be threatened, not the Con- 
gress of the United States, not the people of the United States, 
not the Government of the United States determines what shall 
be done, but the Executive Council of which the American people 
have one member. We, if we mean what we say in this consti- 
tution, are pledging ourselves, our honour, our sacred _ lives, 
to the preservation of the territorial possessions the world over 
and not leaving it to the judgment and sense of the American 
people, but to the diplomats of Europe. 

Mr. Hircucock. The Senator again uses the words “ terri- 
torial possessions.” That is what I am objecting to. 

Mr. Borau. Mr. President, I will leave it to an intelligent 
audience to determine whether or not “territorial integrity ” 
does not include “ territorial possessions.” 

Mr. Hitcucock. If the Senator will refer to Article VII, the 
indications are there that the dominions of the British Empire 
are to be regarded as separate and independent self-governing 
countries. 

Mr. Borau. Mr. President, I am coming to that in a few 
moments. I admire the careful use of language by the Senator 
from Nebraska when he says there are “indications.” This 
constitution is prolific indeed of “ indications.”’ 

That is the duty devolving upon us by virtue of the League, 
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to enter European affairs. What would be the duty and the 
obligation of England, of France, of Italy, and of Japan to the 
other member should a disturbance arise upon the Western 
Continent ? Suppose some threat of danger to the Republic 
should come from Mexico or from Mexico and its allies. We 
are not even consulted as to whether we shall call in help, but the 
duty devolves upon the Council, in its initiative capacity, to at 
once assume jurisdiction of it and to proceed to the American 
Continent to determine what its duties shall be with reference 
to American affairs. This League operates upon the Western 
Continent with the same jurisdiction and power and the same utter 
disregard of which continent it is upon as it does in the European 
Continent. Does anybody deny that proposition ? 

Let us take a homely illustration; perhaps it may better 
illustrate the argument. A great many years ago a man by the 
name of Europe opened a farm. He begins the tillage of his great 
farm, but turmoil, strife, and dissension arise among his tenants. 
Finally a dissatisfied European by the name, we will call him, 
America, determines to leave these turmoils on the European 
farm to go into the forest, open a clearing, and establish a new 
farm. He says, “I shall go where I can worship God according 
to the dictates of my own conscience. I shall go where I can set 
up a new system of farming.” He went into the wilderness 
and sacrificed and finally established a farm of his own. After 
he has established it he declares, after reflection, “‘I am afraid 
those Europeans will come here and cause me the same disturbance 
and trouble and establish the same kind of a system which we had 
in Europe; so I will establish a partition fence.” He does 
establish a partition fence. When he had finished the fence he 
says, I will neither go to your farm nor shall you come to mine ; 
I ll had some experience with you, and I do not want to try 
it again.” So he builds an insurmountable wall or fence between 
his neighbour Europe and himself. It stands for a hundred 
years. People sit about and discuss it, and pass many eulogies, 
declaring over and over again that it was one of the wisest things 
that a farmer ever did. But suddenly a new inspiration dawns, 
and it is thought that it would be a good idea to tear down the 
wall or fence and to commingle and intermingle the systems ; 
to join one farm to another and have one superintendent. It 
was said to the farmer America, ‘‘ Let us tear down this fence.” 
He replies in surprise and consternation, “I built it for a purpose.” 
“ Well,” it is contended by the idealist, “ we think it is better to 
tear it down.” At this time there rises up a man by the name of 
William Howard [Taft]. He says to farmer America, “Let us 
tear down that wall fence of yours. It must be done right away. 
Any one who opposes cannot be trusted overnight.” The farmer 
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says, “ I do not think it would be well.” “ But,’’ William Howard 
replies, “it is just the same after it 1s torn down as it 1s when it 
is standing up. We are going to put a fence around both farms, 
and that will be the same as a fence between the farms.” William 
Howard further says, “ Let us go into partnership with your 
neighbour Europe.’” America says, “I do not want any partner. 
ship. I came here to get away from that very thing.” William 
Howard urges, with a spirit of unselfishness and good- naturedly, 
“Tt is just the same without a partnership as it is with it. Let 
us transmute or combine these two systems and make them one.” 
“ But,” farmer America says, “I came to this country to get 
away from that system. Ido not want one system; I want two 
systems. I do not like their system of farming.” William 
Howard replies, ‘‘ One system is just the same as two systems.” 
He declares, furthermore, “I know something about this; I 
ran this farm for four years myself [laughter]; I know how to 
run it; and I declare to you that the best thing for you to do 
is to tear down your wall fence, to unite your two systems, and 
make one farm out of it and one common overseer.” He further, 
by way of a profound argument, casually remarks, “I had such 
remarkable success while I was running this farm, and received 
such universal commendation upon my work after it was over, 
having received the approval of two tenants out of forty-eight, 
that I am sure that I can run both farms—at least, [ am anxious 
to try.” ([Laughter.] 

The Vicr-PresiDENT. The galleries must preserve order. 

Mr. Borau. Mr. President, some of us declare that this 
proposition tears down the farmer’s fence. We say, furthermore, 
that we do not want two farms made into one. If you want to 
do so, all right, go ahead; but let us make no mistake about 
what we are doing. Let us not try to fool ourselves or any one 
else. 

What do other countries think about it, Mr President? I 
should like to call in outside witnesses, notwithstanding the a 
profound respect that I have for the ex-President. The Englis! 
Press, we are informed in so far as it has commented upon this 
subject at all, has regarded it as an abrogation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Mr. Lloy di George said in the very beginning of these 
conferences that Great Britain could concede much to the United 


States if, as the result, they were to draw the United States ; 


out of her isolation and away from her traditional foreign policies. 
Japan has practically announced semi-officially that it is the 
abolishment of the Monroe Doctrine. The Brazilian Minister 
at The Hague has announced that it is the end of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Why leave it in doubt? Do you Senators, or those 
who are in favour of the League of Nations, want to destroy 
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the Monroe Doctrine? If you do not, why leave it in doubt ? 
Why leave it to the construction of European diplomats sitting 
behind closed doors? By the insertion of three lines in this con- 
stitution you can place it beyond peradventure, beyond contention 
orcavil. The question which I submit now is, if you are unwilling 
to do this, is it not proof conclusive that you intend to destroy 
the policy and wipe out this long-standing doctrine ? 

Let us go to another feature of this League. I am not here 
to-day to criticize in any way, either directly or by inference, 
the great English nation or the great English people. They are 
among, not excepting our own, the most powerful and admirable 
people upon the globe. Every man must pay his profound 
respect to their genius and to their capacity for government 
and for mastery of great problems. But when we come to deal 
with England, we must deal with her intelligently and with a due 
regard for our own interests and our own rights, for one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of that proud nation is that England 
always looks after England’s interests. I admire her for doing so. 

Her national spirit never fails her. The talents and genius 
of her statesmen never betray her. She has signed many treaties 
which have been worthless in the hour of peril. She has entered 
into many leagues and combinations which have dissolved, but 
her proud national spirit never forsakes her. Ultimately she 
relies upon this instead of treaties and leagues. She has passed 
through many a crisis, she has seen dark hours; but in every 
crisis, however severe, and in the darkest hour every Englishman 
is expected to do his duty and does it. I admire her for her 
national spirit, for her vigilance in guarding the interests of the 
Empire. 

Mr. President, this constitution of the League of Nations is 
the greatest triumph for English diplomacy in three centuries of 
English diplomatic life. This constitution, in the first place, is 
lifted almost bodily, as you will see if you will compare the two, 
from the constitution proposed in January by General Smuts. 
There is not an organic, a vital principle incorporated in this 
constitution that is not found in General Smuts’s constitution. As 
is known to all, General Smuts, a South African, is one of the 
most remarkable men under the English rule to-day. That 
you may not think I am stating it strongly, let me read a word 


- from the London Times on the second day after this constitution 


was adopted : 


The project, if not the same as that outlined by General Smuts, is like it as its brother. 
. . . It is a cause for legitimate pride to recognize in the Covenant so much of the work 
of Englishmen. . . . It is again a source of Jegitimate pride to Englishmen that Article 
XIX in the Covenant might almost be taken as an exposition of the principles animating 
the relations of Great Britain with India and the Dominions. 
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says, “I do not think it would be well.” “ But,’’ William Howard 
replies, “‘ it is just the same after it is torn down as it is when it 
is standing up. We are going to put a fence around both farms, 
and that will be the same as a fence between the farms.” William 
Howard further says, “ Let us go into partnership with your 
neighbour Europe.” America says, “1 do not want any partner- 
ship. I cume here to get away from that very thing.” William 
Howard urges, with a spirit of unselfishness and good-naturedly, 
“Tt is just the same without a partnership as it is with it. Let 
us transmute or combine these two systems and make them one.” 
“ But,” farmer America says, “I came to this country to get 
away from that system. Ido not want one system; I want two 
systems. I do not like their system of farming.” William 
Howard replies, ‘ One system is just the same as two systems.” 
He declares, furthermore, “I know something about this; I 
ran this farm for four years myself [laughter]; I know how to 
run it; and I declare to you that the best thing for you to do 
is to tear down your wall fence, to unite your two systems, and 
make one farm out of it and one common overseer.” He further, 
by way of a profound argument, casually remarks, “I had such 
remarkable success while I was running this farm, and received 
such universal commendation upon my work after it was over, 
having received the approval of two tenants out of forty-eight, 
that I am sure that I can run both farms—at least, I am anxious 
to try.” [Laughter.] 

The Vicr-PREsIDENT. The galleries must preserve order. 

Mr. Borau. Mr. President, some of us declare that this 
proposition tears down the farmer’s fence. We say, furthermore, 
that we do not want two farms made into one. If you want to 
do so, all right, go ahead; but let us make no mistake about 
what we are doing. Let us not try to fool ourselves or any one 
else. 

What do other countries think about it, Mr President? 1 
should like to call in outside witnesses, notwithstanding the “7 
profound respect that I have for the ex-President. The Englis 
Press, we are informed in so far as it has commented upon this 
subject at all, has regarded it as an abrogation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Mr. Lloyd George said in the very beginning of these 
conferences that Great Britain could concede much to the United 
States if, as the result, they were to draw the United States 
out of her isolation and away from her traditional] foreign policies. 
Japan has practically announced semi-officially that it is the 
abolishment of the Monroe Doctrine. The Brazilian Minister 
at The Hague has announced that it is the end of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Why leave it in doubt? Do you Senators, or those 
who are in favour of the League of Nations, want to destroy 
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the Monroe Doctrine? If you do not, why leave it in doubt ? 
Why leave it to the construction of European diplomats sitting 
behind closed doors? By the insertion of three lines in this con- 
stitution you can place it bevond peradventure, beyond contention 
orcavil. The question which I submit now is, if you are unwilling 
to do this, is it not proof conclusive that you intend to destroy 
the policy and wipe out this long-standing doctrine ? 

Let us go to another feature of this League. I am not here 
to-day to criticize in any way, either directly or by inference, 
the great English nation or the great English people. They are 
among, not excepting our own, the most powerful and admirable 
people upon the globe. Every man must pay his profound 
respect to their genius and to their capacity for government 
and for mastery of great problems. But when we come to deal 
with England, we must deal with her intelligently and with a due 
regard for our own interests and our own Tights, for one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of that proud nation is that England 
always looks after England’s interests. I admire her for doing so. 

Her national spirit never fails her. The talents and genius 
of her statesmen never betray her. She has signed many treaties 
which have been worthless in the hour of peril. She has entered 
into many leagues and combinations which have dissolved, but 
her proud national spirit never forsakes her. Ultimately she 
relies upon this instead of treaties and leagues. She has passed 
through many a crisis, she has seen dark hours; but in every 
crisis, “however severe, and in the darkest hour every Englishman 
is expected to do his duty and does it. I admire her for her 
national spirit, for her vigilance in guarding the interests of the 
Empire. 

Mr. President, this constitution of the League of Nations is 
the greatest triumph for English diplomacy in three centuries of 
English diplomatic life. This constitution, in the first place, is 
lifted almost bodily, as you will see if you will compare the two, 
from the constitution proposed in January by General Smuts. 
There is not an organic, a vital pyinciple incorporated in this 
constitution that is not found in General Smuts’s constitution. As 
is known to all, General Smuts, a South African, is one of the 
most remarkable men under the English rule to-day. That 
you may not think I am stating it strongly, let me read a word 


- from the London Times on the second day ‘after this constitution 


was adopted : 


The project, if not the same as that outlined by General Smuts, is like it as its brother. 

. . It is a cause for legitimate pride to recognize in the Covenant so much of the work 

of Englishmen. . . . It is again a source of Jegitimate pride to Englishmen that Article 

XIX in the Covenant might almost be taken as an exposiiion of the principles animating 
the relations of Great Britain with India and the Dominions. 
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Listen to this language : 

That the Dominions are in this document recognized as nations before the world 
is also a fact of profound significance in the history of these relations. 
The gentleman who wrote that editorial had not acquired 
the capacity of using language to conceal his thoughts; he 
laboured under the disadvantage of having to use language to 
convey his thoughts. The fact that the dominions of Great 
Britain and her colonies are recognized as nations is a matter 
of “profound significance.” Yes; when they finally settle 
down to business England will have one vote, Canada one vote, 
New Zealand one vote, Australia one vote, and South Atrica 
one vote, whilst the American nation, brought into being by 
our fathers at so much cost of blood and treasure, and preserved 
through the century by the vigilance and sacrifice of our for- 
bears, this nation, with all her wealth and resources, will have 
one vote. In both the Executive Council and the delegated body 
the same proportions obtain, and those two bodies direct, 
dominate, and mark out the policy of this entire programme, 
whatever it is to be, under the League. A matter of “ profound 
significance ”’ ! 

I ask you who are in favour of this League, are you willing 
to give to any nation five votes against our one? Do you presume 
that the questions of interest, of ambition, of selfishness, of caprice, 
of humour, will not arise in the future? Have they not already, 
in a proper way, but none the less in an unmistakable way, made 
their appearance since the Armistice was signed? Are we not 
already advised that we must use the same intelligence, the same 
foresight, the same prevision, and the same patriotism that our 
fathers used against the inherent, the inevitable selfishness of all 
nations? Yet we are seriously proposing that we shall join a 
League whose constitutional powers shall determine— what ? 
Shall determine policies, politic and economic, upon the two 
continents, and shall give to our greatest commercial rival five 
votes to our one. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to some of the obliga- 
tions which we assume. Let me repeat a single statement. You 
have now observed the number of votes in the Executive Council, 
but that is not all. There are Italy and Japan associated with 
England, and more nearly like her in their systems and in their 
policies than they are like the United States. There are already 
treaties between those nations and England, which Mr. Balfour 
frankly says are not to be abrogated; in other words, we are 
in the very beginning put up, not only against this extraordinary 
vote by one nation, but we have the disadvantage of contending 
against a system, which system covers other nations as well as 
that of Great Britain. We all want the friendship and the respect 
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of and future amicable relations between Great Britain and this 
country. That also was Washington’s wish ; that was Jefferson’s 
wish ; that was also Lincoln’s wish; but never for a moment 
did they surrender any power or any authority or compromise 
their capacity in any way to take care of the situation in case 
there should not be an agreement between the two Powers. 
What has England given up in this League of Nations? What 
has she surrendered ? Will some one advise me? Did she sur- 
render the freedom of the seas? That was pushed aside at the 
first meetings of the Conference as not subject to its jurisdiction. 
Has she surrendered her claim for the largest navy ? What has 
she surrendered ? On the other hand, we have surrendered the 
traditional foreign policy of this country, which has been estab- 
lished for a hundred years; and we have gone behind these 
powers and placed at their disposal our finances, our man-power, 
and our full capacity to guarantee the integrity of their possessions 
all over the globe. Is it an even balance, is it an equitable, 
is it an honest arrangement between these Great Powers and the 
United States ? 

I come now to another feature, which to me is even more 
interesting, more menacing, than those over which we have 
passed. Conceal it as you may, disguise it as some will attempt 
to do, this is the first step in internationalism and the first distinct 
effort to sterilize nationalism. This is a recognized fact, tacitly 
admitted by all who support it and expressly admitted by many 
that the national State has broken down and that we must now 
depend upon the international State and international power 
in order to preserve our interests and our civilization. The 
national State can no longer serve the cause of civilization, and 
therefore we must resort to the international State. That is 
disclosed in every line and paragraph of this instrument. It 
begins with the preamble and ends with the last article—a recog- 
nition that internationalism must take the place of nationalism. 

May I call attention to a statement from perhaps the most 
famous internationalist now living. I read from a book entitled 
The Bolsheviki and World Peace, by Trotsky. He says: 


The present war is at bottom a revoit of the forces of production against the political 
form of nation and State. It means the collapse of the national State as an independent 
economic unit. 

In another paragraph : 


The war proclaims the downfall of the national State. . . . We Russian Socialists 
stand firmly on the ground of internationalism. . . . The German social democracy 
was to us not only a Party of the international—it was the Party par ezcellence. 
Again, he declares : 

The present war signalizes the collapse of the national States 
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He proceeds to argue that the only thing which can take the 
place of the national State is internationalism, to internationalize 
our governments, internationalize our power, internationalize . 
production, internationalize our economic capacity, and become 
an international State the world over. That is at the bottom of 
this entire procedure, whether consciously or unconsciously 
upon the part of those who are advocating it. It will be the fruit 
of this effort if it sueceeds—the dead-sea fruit for the common 
people everywhere. It is a distinct announcement that the intense 
nationalism of W ashington, the intense nationalism of Lincoln, 
can no longer serve the cause of the American people, and that 
we must internationalize and place the sovereign powers of this 
Government to make war and control our economic forces in an 
international tribunal. 

A few days ago one of the boldest and most brilliant inter- 
nationalists of this country—a man, no doubt, who believes in 
it as firmly as I believe in nationalism—wrote this paragraph : 

The death of Colonel Roosevelt was a shock, I think, to everybody who loves life. 

No man ever lived who had more fun in sixty-one years ; and yet his death, with that 
last frantic reiteration of Americanism and nothing but Americanism, fresh from his 
pen, was like a symbol of the progress of life. The boyish magnetism is all gone out 
of those words. They die in the dawn of revolutionary internationalism. 
I sometimes wonder, can it be true? Are we, indeed, yielding 
our Americanism before the onrushing tide of revolutionary 
internationalism ? Did the death of this undaunted advocate of 
American nationalism mark an epoch in the fearful, damnable, 
downward trend ? 

Yes, Mr. President, this many-sided man touched life at 
every point, and sometimes seemed inconsistent ; but there was 
one supreme passion which gave simplicity and singleness of 
purpose to all he said or did—his abounding Americanism. In 
this era of national infidelity let us be deeply grateful for this. 
Though he had erred a thousand times, and grievously erred, 
we would still pay sincere tribute to his memory for holding 
aloft at all times, and especially in the world’s greatest turmoil, 
the banner of the true faith. Huntsman, plainsman, author, 
political leader, governor, Vice-President, President, and ex- 
President, this was always the directing and dominating theme. 
Even in his full, rich life, replete with noble deeds and brilliant 
achievements, it runs like a golden thread through all of the be- 
wildering activities of his wide-ranging genius. It gave con- 
sistency to every change of view and justified what sometimes 
seemed his merciless intolerance. When the final estimate is 
placed upon his career, and all his services to his fellows are weighed 
and judged, his embodiment of the national spirit, his vigilant 
defence of our national integrity, his exemplification of our national 
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ideals will distinguish him, as says in effect this internationalist, 
from all the men of his day and generation. 

Mr. President, I am not a pessimist. I find neither solace 
nor guidance in the doleful doctrine. But who will gainsay 
that we have reached a supreme hour in the history of the Republic 
he loved? There is not a Government in existence to-day but 
feels the strain of those inscrutable forces which are working 
their wilful way through all the established institutions of men. 
Church and creed, ancient governments and new, despotic and 
liberal, order and law, at this time stand under challenge. 

Hunger and disease, business anxiety, and industrial unrest 
threaten to demobilize the moral forces of organized society. In 
all of this turmoil and strife, in all this chaos of despair and hope, 
there is much that is good if it can be brought under direction 
and subordinated to the sway of reason. At the bottom of it 
all there is the infinite longing of oppressed humanity seeking 
in madness to be rid of oppression and to escape from these 
centuries of injustice. How shall we help to bring order out of 
chaos? Shall we do so by becoming less or more American ? 
Shall we entangle and embarrass the efforts of a powerful and 
independent people, or shall we leave them in every emergency 
and in every crisis to do in that particular hour and in that 
supreme moment what the conscience and wisdom of an un- 
trammelled and liberty-loving people shall decide is wise and just ? 
Or shall we yoke our deliberations to forces we cannot control, 
and leave our people to the mercy of powers which may be wholly 
at variance with our conception of duty? I may be willing 
to help my neighbour, though he be improvident or unfortunate, 
but I do not necessarily want him for a business partner. I 
may be willing to give liberally of my means, of my counsel and 
advice, even of my strength or blood, to protect his family from 
attack or injustice, but I do not want him placed in a position 
where he may decide for me when and how I shall act or to what 
extent I shall make sacrifice. I do not want this Republic, its 
intelligence and its patriotism, its free people and its institutions, 
to go into partnership with and to give control of the partnership 
to those, many of whom have no conception of our civilization 
and no true insight into our destiny. What we want is what 
Roosevelt taught and urged—a free, untrammelled nation, imbued 
anew and inspired again with the national spirit. Not isolation, but 
freedom to do as our own people think wise and just ; not isolation, 
but simply the unembarrassed and unentangled freedom of a great 
nation to determine for itself and in its own way where duty 
lies and where wisdom calls. There is not a supreme council 
possible of creation or conceivable equal in wisdom, in conscience, 
and humanitarianism to the wisdom and conscience and humani- 
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tarianism of the hundred million free and independent liberty- 
loving souls to whom the living God has entrusted the keeping 
of this nation. The moment this Republic comes to any other 
conclusion it has forfeited its right to live as an independent and 
self-respecting Republic. 

It was not, one likes to believe, a mere incident, but a sig- 
nificant though strangely arranged fact that the last message 
to the American people from the illustrious dead who, the inter- 
nationalists tell us, was the last of the great Americans, should 
have been upon this particular subject. I believe it was the 
night of his death that this message which I shall now read to 
‘te was read at a public meeting to which he had been invited, 

ut was unable to attend : 


Any man who says he is an American but something else also isn’t an American at 
all. We have room for but one flag, the American flag. . . . We have room for but one 
language, and that is the English language; for we intend to see that the crucible 
turns our people out as Americans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers in & 
polyglot, boarding-house ; and we have room for but one soul, loyalty to the American 


people. 

Let us inscribe this upon our banner and hang it upon the 
outer wall. In all the vicissitudes of our national life, in all 
the duties which may come to us as a people, in all the future, 
filled, as it will be, with profound and perplexing problems, let 
us cling uncompromisingly to this holy creed. In these times, 
when ancient faiths are disappearing and governments are crum- 
bling, when institutions are yielding to the tread of the mad 
hosts of disorder, let us take our stand on the side of orderly liberty, 
on the side of constitutional government. Let us range ourselves 
along with Washington and Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln 
and Roosevelt. Let us be true to ourselves; and, whatever 
the obligations of the future, we cannot then be false to others. 


RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES 


THE Peace Delegates have preferred to begin at the end. Most 
of them being politicians were inevitably attracted by the passion 
of all politicians for Constitution-making. One of them, President 
Wilson, was determined that, when a few weeks ago he returned 
to the United States, he should have in his pocket the greatest 
Constitution on paper that the world has ever seen. And so it 
has happened that whilst our smaller Allies—the Poles, the Czechs, 
the Jugo-Slavs, the Rumanians, and the Serbs—have been fighting 
each other, and one of the Great Five—Italy—has been daily 
embittered against the other four, the Peace Conference has 
produced nothing but a draft of the League of Nations and the 
Prinkipo proposals. Most of its members have followed the rules 
for a happy life that Mr. Balfour recently formulated to the 
Paris Lawn Tennis Club, and by an effort of extreme mental 
detachment freed themselves from the worries and anxieties that 
beset the world. At the Congress of Vienna no one pretended 
to do anything. At the Congress of Paris no one has even seen 
such a preparation for doing a lot. Secretaries in hundreds, 
bureaucrats by the score, delegates of all the existing, non-existing, 
and about to exist nationalities, papers and stories circulating, 
typing and talking without cease, there is no particular reason, 
except that Paris gets very hot in the summer and some of the 
hotels are uncomfortable, why the Conference should ever come 
to an end. When the end does come, it will have to come with 
what should have been the beginning. A definite peace with 
Germany, a definite policy for Russia ; these are the foundations 
without which nothing, not even the League of Nations, is of 
the least practical value. Unless the Delegates come to a decision 
on the first two items of the agenda, they may as well adjourn 
sine die. 

As to Germany, after five months of Armistice and two and a 
half months of Conference they at last seem to be realizing the 
fact that a provisional peace must be made without further 
delay. Even so, they seem to be without any definite policy. 
Is German Austria to be allowed to unite with Prussia ? Ti 
the German people are to be fed, with which German Party do 
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the Allies intend to co-operate? These are two of many similar 
questions upon which, to all appearance, the Delegates have come 
to no decision. 

As to Russia, they seem to have sunk back helpless and ex- 
hausted after their frantic efforts for the Prinkipo Conference. 
Perhaps they have some excuse. For in the case of Russia 
the trouble began before the Olympians arrived at the Astoria and 
the Majestic. It started, in fact, in July 1914, when hardly 
any one took the trouble to contemplate the possibilities behind 
the Russian curtain. It increased and multiplied with each act 
in the drama of the war. Unguided and uninformed, British 
opinion, expert as well as public, jumped from one extreme to 
another. At first it was the Russian steam-roller that was to end 
the war by Christmas. No one seemed to realize that the 
Russian Front would inevitably be the scene of dramatic move- 
ments and sudden vicissitudes. To think of the Russian Army as 
a steam-roller was as wide of the mark as to think of the British 
Army in Flanders as a flying column. With disillusionment 
came reaction to the other extreme. Having wrongly imagined 
that Russia would suddenly end the war many people equally 
wrongly believed that Russia would make a separate peace with 
Germany. Staggering under ten million casualties, cut off from 
the Allies, crippled by want of transport and lack of munitions, 
Russia, but for the revolution, was as determined to fight on in 
March 1917 as she had been ready to enter the war in August 
1914. The Emperor himself told me that he would never make 
peace as long as a single German was on the sacred soil of Russia. 
I believed what the Emperor said, and since his death I believe 
it with the greater assurance. To his Bolshevist murderers he 
was the embodiment of the policy of war to the end. Perhaps 
that was the chief reason why they killed him. 

Looking back, it seems to me that only two English public 
men grasped the Russian situation. One of them, L ord Kite hener, 
saw it dimly through a distant window, and wishing to see it 
clearly, set off on his ill-fated voyage for Archangel. The other, 
Sir George Buchanan, followed it day by day and detail by detail 
from the British Embassy in Petrograd. It is no easy matter 
for any diplomat to know what is happening. Sir George 
Buchanan knew what was happening, and told people at home 
what was happening. I do not think that they believed him. 
Ministers and officials, convinced that all countries are as Whitehall, 
could not grasp the strange events that were taking place. Some 
of them still thought of Russia in the terms of Stephen Graham’s 
idylls, others in the more lurid colours of Le Queux’s shilling 
shockers. Sir George Buchanan, dealing with hard facts, had 
to hold the balance between the progressives who wanted a political 
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revolution, and the reactionaries who wanted a return of the reign 
of the Emperor Paul. His was the double and very difficult task 
of persuading the Emperor to reform his methods of government, 
and of convincing the progressives that a revolution during the 
war would be as disastrous to themselves as to the Allied cause. 
In the nature of things he was bound to fail. Too progressive 
for the Emperor, too conservative for the reformers, his position 
was an impossible one. None the less it was immensely to his 
credit that he made the attempt, and for month after month, 
with little encouragement from London, insisted upon the realities 
of the situation. When the final history of the war is written, 
of all our diplomats his record will stand out the best. If events 
were too strong for him, he succeeded, where many diplomats 
would have failed, in grasping their value. 

It would, therefore, be singular, if it were not typical of the 
conduct of Russian affairs at the Peace Conference, that Sir George 
Buchanan is neither in Paris nor is he consulted about Russia. 
Perhaps it would make no difference if he were in Paris. For 
M. Sazonoff is in Paris, and no one asks his advice. M. Sazonoff 
is the best friend that England ever had in Russia. In the face 
of every kind of opposition he fought the cause of the Allies 
for the first two years of the war. “Too liberal for the Court— 
he persistently advocated a generous policy for Poland—too 
honest for the courtiers—-he set his face against Rasputin and 
his creatures—he was dismissed, and Stiirmer, the grandson of 
Napoleon’s Austrian gaoler at St. Helena, succeeded him. To-day 
M. Sazonoff is the representative in Paris of the united Govern- 
ment of all the anti-Bolshevist Parties. Yet whilst the Delegates 
are ready to welcome Arabs and Albanians, Georgians and 
Armenians, their doors are officially shut upon the Foreign 
Minister of Allied Russia and upon a trained diplomat who has 
forgotten more of Eastern Europe than they will ever know. 

“These are not personal questions. They are evidence of the 
whole attitude of the Conference. By turning their backs upon 
Eastern Europe, by drawing an imaginary cordon sanitaire, by 

“leaving the Russian fire to burn itself out,” the Great Five 
complacently feel that they have been good and profitable 
servants of their respective Governments. Having been ignorant 
of Russia for five years, is it worth their while at the eleventh 
hour to begin to learn ? 

The tragedy of the situation is that by this policy of inaction 

varied by the single episode of Prinkipo they have made the 
Russian problem appear insoluble. The Russian problem is 
not a problem of unknown and tremendous dimensions. It is 
a problem of definite and concrete facts that can be weighed 
and tested as effectively as the peace problems of Western Europe. 
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For four and a half years every Allied statesman has reiterated 
the fact that we entered the war for a great moral purpose. One 
after another has declared, and with universal approval, that the 
war was a war for civilization and humanity. As the full horror 
of German and Turkish atrocities came to be realized, the Allied 
conscience was stirred to a depth that had never before been 
touched. If the anger of England had been nothing more than 
a cry for vengeance or an election gag, it would have been an 
unworthy expression of national excitement. As a demand for 
justice it was the irrepressible outburst of a noble feeling. To-day 
Russia is raising a despairing cry to the great nations that for four 
years have upheld the cause of humanity. The horrors committed 
in German prison camps pale before the ghastly atrocities enacted 
by the Bolshevists. Gradually British public opinion is realizing 
their enormity. Day by day the terrible news passes the Russian 
frontier. Now it is the Emperor’s valet who tells of the butchery 
of the Imperial family. Now it is a British trade-unionist who 
describes the unrelieved tragedy of the Russian working classes. 
Now it is a British Consul-General who returns to England after 
imprisonment in the Kremlin and condemnation to death by the 
sentence of the Revolutionary tribunal. Now it is a General 
who escapes on foot from Petrograd, and through peril after peril 
journeys through Finland to England. During the last few weeks 
I have had many opportunities of hearing their histories. Some 
of the details that they have told me deserve to be repeated. 

The Chief of the Extraordinary Commission for Combating 
Counter-Revolution, Speculation, and Sabotage, the body that is 
responsible for the numberless executions in Moscow, is a Lett 
named Peters, who, as the London police know, was one of the 
criminals implicated in the Sydney Street murders. At Petrograd 
the most active members of the Commission are two women, 
Yakovleva, a Jewess, the wife of the murdered Bolshevist Ouritsky, 
and Stasova, the daughter of a well-known barrister and the niece 
of a distinguished art critic. These women sign all the Petrograd 
sentences of death at their offices in the Gorochavaya, and in 
order that the reports of the firing-parties should not be heard 
in the street, have motor-car engines turned on when executions 
are actually taking place. 

No one knows the number of the victims even in Petrograd 
and Moscow. The Bolshevists themselves acknowledge to have 
executed 13,700 men and women in the Northern Territory alone. 
The number of executions in the smaller towns not even the exe- 
cutioners attempt to estimate. Moreover, none of the Bolshevist 
figures take into account the unauthorized murders that are 
committed at every moment of the day and night, or the wholesale 
massacres of naval and military officers. As to the massacres 
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of officers it is known that two thousand were shot at Kieff in 
forty-eight hours. Many of them-—for instance, Captain Rod- 
zianko, the son of the former President of the Duma—were shot 
in the presence of their wives and families. At Novocherkassk 
eighteen hundred were butchered in a few hours. At Sebastopol 
it was impossible to count the hundreds of naval officers who were 
thrown into the sea with weights tied to their feet. A diver 
who was sent down shortly afterwards came back a raving lunatic 
at the sight of horrors that confronted him. It would be well 
within the mark to put the victims of the Bolshevists in the great 
towns alone at one hundred thousand men and women. 

There was no one in Russia more dearly loved by those” who 
knew her than the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. Her life in Russia 
had its full share, of sadness. Her husband, the Grand Duke 
Serge, was murdered under her window in the Kremlin; her sister, 
the Empress Alexandra, she estranged by her disapproval of the 
personnel of the Court. In later years she had taken the veil and 
made her convent of Martha and Mary the centre of every good 
work in Moscow. During the war there was no service for the 
wounded or the suffering into which she did not throw herself 
with the self-sacrifice of a medizval saint. No one who saw her 
during the war can ever forget her in her grey-and-white habit as 
from early morning till late at night she went from hospital to 
hospital and charity to charity. E dasily one of the most beautiful 
ladies in Europe, she was as good as she was beautiful. It 
was this saint whom the Bolshevists seized at Alapayevsk, 
near Perm, shamefully ill-treated, and threw fainting into a 
well. Standing at the top they threw stones upon her head until 
she died. 

On January 29 four of the Grand Dukes, after months of 
extreme suffering in prison, were summoned before the Extra- 
ordinary Commission at Petrograd. “In turns, with intervals 
of a few minutes ”—-I quote the words of one who heard the story 
from an eyewitness—“ each of the four entered the room where 
the members of the Commission were sitting. Inside the doors 
in the room had been set two Red Guards, one of whom was named 
Solovieff. As soon as a Grand Duke came in, the Red Guards 
rushed at him, beat him with the butts of their rifles, and then 
shot him.” One of these Grand Dukes was the distinguished 
and liberal-minded historian, Nicholas Michaelovitch. 

When some weeks ago the Esthonian town of Dorpat was taken 
by the Bolshevists, the Bishop, Platon, was arrested. Bishop Platon 
was distinguished in the Orthodox Church as a holy man and 
great scholar. To English Churchmen he was known as one 
of the leaders in the movement towards Anglican reunion. The 
Bolshevists burst into his house at night, dragged him from his 
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bed, pushed him into the cellar, where the Red executioners fel] 
upon him with their axes. 

At Saratoff peasants fell out with the Bolshevist authorities. 
The Bolshevists made a punitive expedition against them, took 
all the old and leading men and buried them alive. The ground 
where they were buried was seen to move for some time after- 
wards. Their wives and children tried to rescue them by tearing 
up the soil. They were shot down by machine-guns. 

In the House of Commons the Foreign Secretary has officially 
confirmed the statement that Russian officers repatriated from 
German prison camps are systematically shot by the Bolshevists, 
that the wives and children of officers, who have been forced to 
join the Red Army, are kept as hostages, and that in the event 
of the officers deserting, are starved to death, that the eighty to 
a hundred peasant insurrections which took place in Russia 
in the month of November alone against the Bolshevists were 
suppressed “ with extreme rigour, entire villages being frequently 
destroyed by artillery-fire, and the inhabitants exterminated.” 

This wholesale murder is but one side of the picture. The 
other side is the deliberately planned starvation that the Bol- 
shevist authorities are inflicting upon the educated classes. If a 
Russian is not both a manual worker and member of a Bolshevist 
organization, he is slowly starved to death by a scale of ration 
that would not keep a dog alive. Refugees recently arrived from 
Petrograd say that the streets are full of prostrate figures dying 
or dead of hunger. 

It is with this regime that Lord Lansdowne asks us in the 
House of Lords to make terms. It is this tyranny that the 
Manchester Guardian and the Westminster Gazette seem to regard 
as an interesting political experiment. These are the murderers 
with whom we wish to treat at Prinkipo. My only comment 
are the words of one of the authors of the Prinkipo proposal : 
“The treatment accorded Russia by her sister-nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of their goodwill, of their 
comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own 
interests, and their intelligent and unselfish sympathy.” The 
quotation is the material part of Point Six of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. 

The cry of humanity has fallen upon many deaf ears. Perhaps 
the call of expediency will penetrate them. Let the Delegates, 
then, remember that the Bolshevists and the Germans are hand 
in glove with each other. Most of the Bolshevist leaders are 
of German extraction. Trotsky’s real name is Bronstein; Zino- 
vieff is Apfelbaum ; Martoff, the Socialist Revolutionary who has 
just gone over to the Bolshevists, is Cederblaum; whilst German 
revolutionaries like Helphand, the man who calls himself Parvus, 
have, for the last year and a half, been inspiring Russian Bol- 
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shevism from Berne; and Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg were 
admittedly in constant communication with Lenin. It is not 
surprising that the first result of this German-Bolshevist alliance 
should have been the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It is not surprising 
that the German secret service should have spent millions in 
Russia since the Treaty, and is even still active, not only in Bol- 
shevist Russia, but in Finland and the Border States. It is not 
surprising that the only non-Bolshevist paper published in Petro- 
grad is at the present moment the Neue Petrograder Zeitung. But 
it is surprising that whilst with the one hand they are attempting 
to crush German intrigue in Western Europe, the Peace Delegates 
should have offered the other hand at Prinkipo to the most 
unscrupulous and dangerous German agents in Eastern Europe. 

Secondly, let the Delegates remember that if they believe 
in the League of Nations, they cannot make terms with men who 
both in word and deed outrage every one of its principles. In 
Bolshevist Russia there is no idea of self-determination. The 
Bolshevists destroyed the Constituent Assembly. In Bolshevist 
Russia only members of Bolshevist organizations have the vote, 
and may only vote for the names that their leaders select. In 
Vologda the other day the authorities ordered the members of 
the Bolshevist organizations to vote for the first candidate on 
the list. Unfortunately for them, by a clerical error, the first 
name was the name of a Cadet. The Cadet was elected unani- 
mously. In Bolshevist Russia there is no respect for small nations. 
Even now they are waging a war of extermination against the 
Esthonians and preparing another against the Poles. 

No one, perhaps, is better qualified to express the antagonism 
between the aims of Bolshevism and the League of Nations 
than Zinovieff, the dictator of Petrograd. On January 21 he 
addressed the Petrograd Soviet on the Prinkipo proposal, or, 
as he called it, “‘ the moderate policy of the more modest American 
robber Wilson that has triumphed.” These are some of his 
observations : 

Our army is continuing its victorious advance on all fronts. That is what has 
made the Allies address us with such unction. This invitation is thoroughly false ; 
therefore, we must be very careful in accepting the Allies’ invitation. Perhaps we shall 
send our Delegates to Prinkipo to negotiate with the Allies, as they propose, but we shall 
do it only to reveal their falseness and deceit to the proletariat of the whole world. 
At the time when our troops are advancing, at the time when the European Revolution 
has gone so far that the English and French cannot throw their trodps here, they try 
cunning. They have not the power to crush us, and they must try to wheedle us some- 
how or other. Don’t you worry Messrs. English, Japanese, and American capitalists. 
The power of the Soviets will never lay down its arms, and we say to the world: 
“ These are the firstfruits of our work.” 

Bolshevism is the antithesis of every principle for which 
the League of Nations stands. The tyranny of the old forms 
of despotism against which President Wilson has so often inveighed 
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is as nothing to its tyranny. German militarism at its worst 
was a mere shadow of the Bolshevist lust for military conquest 
and destruction. If further evidence is needed of the studied 
policy of international aggression, it can be seen in the ruthless 
war that the Bolshevists are waging against the small peoples of 
Western Russia, and the countless millions of roubles with which 
Bolshevist agents are stirring up anarchy in every Allied country. 
No cordon sanitaire can stop this policy of international aggression. 
To speak of the Russian fire burning itself out in Russia is to 
misunderstand the very foundation of the Bolshevist regime. 
Lenin and Trotsky, Zinovieff and Radek, Peters and Rakovsky, 
are determined to destroy the foundations of national and inter- 
national life throughout the civilized world. 

If the Bolshevists are left free to carry out their will, what 
is the value of President Wilson’s vital condition of peace, first 
expressed at Mount Vernon on July 4 and textually repeated 
in Mr. Lansing’s Note to the German Government on October 14: 
“The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace 
of the world”? In the interests of self-defence, therefore, no 
less than on the grounds of humanity, the Allies cannot abandon 
Russia. The question that they must without delay decide is 
not whether they should or should not intervene—for clumsily 
and at haphazard they are already intervening and _ inter- 
vention is inevitable—but what is the most effective form of 
intervention. 

At the outset they should realize that the strength of the 
Bolshevist army has been greatly exaggerated. Although more 
than a million men have been forcibly “called up, the organized 
Bolshevist forces probably do not amount to more than four 
hundred thousand. Thanks to their seizure of the principal 
munition works they are tolerably well off for small arms and light 
artillery. Their air service is, however, entirely insignificant, 
and they have not developed any of the most modern “methods 
of Western attack and defence. More serious than their de- 
ficiency in technical knowledge and equipment is their poor 
moral. So uncertain indeed are they of the spirit of their army 
that almost every other man is a paid spy, whilst none of the new 
levies are allowed arms until they actually arrive at the front. 
Moreover, the bourgeois and peasant units, that always form the 
first line in action, are kept continuously under the range of the 
machine-guns of the second-line units that are formed of Letts, 
Chinese, and other dependable mercenaries. Only the other day 
the second line, fearing the defection of the first line, shot down 
956 men out of a battalion of one thousand. Evidence such as 
this shows how inferior is the moval. It should, however, be 
remembered that the longer the destruction of the Bolshevist 
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power is postponed, the more likely is Trotsky to succeed in 
organizing a formidable force. Already officers and men driven 
under pain of death into the Bolshevist army are being impelled 
by the helplessness of their position and the hopelessness of the 
outlook to give their assistance in training and commanding the 
new levies. Intervention, therefore, to be really effective, must 
be immediate. Of intervention there are two kinds—moral and 
military. Both are equally necessary, both equally inevitable. 
Hitherto we have intervened, but both militarily and morally in 
so timid and vacillating a manner as to make our intervention 
almost worthless. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd George retorted to my 
criticism as to our vacillation that we had never backed the 
Bolshevists. No doubt he is diplomatically correct. Lenin 
is not one of the Great Five in Paris; the British units in Russia 
are not fighting shoulder to shoulder with Trotsky’s Letts and 
Chinese. None the less, for months we gave a kind of diplomatic 
immunity to Litvinofi, Lenin’s agent in London. None the less, 
we have offered to meet Lenin and Trotsky on terms of equality 
in the hotels of Prinkipo if not in the Council Chambers of Paris. 
It is this policy, if policy it can be called, of timid opportunism 
that is breaking the hearts of loyal Russians. Just when, by 
superhuman exertions and after terrible sacrifice of life, their 
armies are beginning to make headway, their hopes are dashed 
almost to the ground by some Prinkipo proposal. The Allied 
retreat at Shenkursk in the north, and the breach in the front 
of Admiral Kolchak and Gerieral Denikin at Orenburg are both 
directly and incontestably due to the moral blow that Prinkipo 
inflicted upon the Parties of law and order, and the encouragement 
that it gave to Lenin and Trotsky. 

In England, perhaps, knowing ourselves too well, we are 
apt to underrate the value of our moral support. Not so the 
Russians. Misunderstanding and misunderstood, disappointed 
and dejected, they still speak of England’s moral support as an 
inestimable factor in their struggle for liberty. If the British 
Delegates boldly insist in Paris upon the formal recognition of 
the Government of Admiral Kolchak, the Government to which 
every Party and Government in non-Bolshevist Russia has sworn 
allegiance, and announce urbi et orbi that the whole moral support 
of the British Empire is thrown into the scales against the Bol- 
shevists, the declaration will—so Russians tell me--be worth an 
Allied army. Moral intervention, therefore, is the first condition 
of Allied policy towards Russia. 

As to military intervention, there seem to me to be three 
alternatives. The first is to leave the Allied military position 
much as it is at present, the second is to send a fully equipped 
expeditionary force, the third is to develop Russian man-power 
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and resources by a comprehensive scheme of technical and material 
assistance. 

As to the first alternative, it does not seem to me to be possible 
to leave the Allied forces in Archangel, Siberia, and the Black Sea 
as they are. The Allied contingents, particularly in the north 
and in Siberia, are mixed units drawn from several nationalities ; 
they are spread in insignificant numbers over almost limitless 
distances and can never be a real striking force against a Bol- 
shevist army. Moreover, it is a real hardship to keep under com- 
pulsory military service and in distant and dangerous lands this 
small number of British troops when upon every other front 
hundreds of thousands of their fellows are in process of demobili- 
zation. Obviously these men cannot be retained indefinitely 
in Russia. The real difficulty is that their presence in the country 
has involved the Allies in serious obligations. Around them 
have grown up native forces, whilst the civil population looks to 
them for protection against a Bolshevist invasion. Dr. Tchai- 
kovsky, the chief of the Archangel Government, has himself 
told me that the withdrawal of the Allies from Archangel would 
mean the massacre of the anti-Bolshevist population. Whilst, 
therefore, it is admitted that the present position of the Allied 
contingents is an impossible one, it must clearly be understood 
that they can only be withdrawn when some new force is capable 
of withstanding a Bolshevist attack. 

The second alternative is the dispatch of a fully equipped 
expeditionary force to Russia. Such an army could quickly 
break the military power of the Bolshevists. None the less, 
the invasion of a foreign army might conceivably stir up a Slav 
reaction against Western interference. Be that as it may, there 
is what appears to me to be the overwhelming objection that after 
four and a half years of war none of the Allies is in a position 
to embark upon a new campaign. 

I am, therefore, driven to the third alternative, the alternative 
of a considered and unified service of technical and material help. 
A certain measure of such help we have already been giving, 
but in so sporadic and haphazard a way as greatly to lessen its 
value. There has been no clearly defined Allied policy. British, 
French, Americans, and Japanese seem to have acted inde- 
pendently of each other. There has been little co-ordination 
even in the efforts of any one Ally. If our help in munitions 
and material is to be effective. there must be some central Allied 
body to deal with it. It is not sufficient for the British, the 
Americans, and the French to send munitions, sometimes without 
the knowledge of the Russians, and frequently without the know- 
ledge of a: other, to one or other of the groups of Russian 
armies. There must be an inter-Allied Commission, preferably a 
Commission of the Allied General Staffs, to deal with the supply 
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as a whole and to deal with it from the point of view of the strategy 
of the whole Russian Front. Moreover, this inter-Allied Com- 
mission must decide at once what supplies it can give and where 
and when it can give them. Any promises that it makes must 
be punctually and accurately carried out. Time after time 
our hesitation and want of decision has not only embroiled the 
Russian situation, but has added to the miseries of the loyal 
population. The arrival of the Allied forces, for instance, at 
Archangel raised boundless hopes in the hearts of the population 
of Northern Russia. Rising after rising took place in the belief 
that the British had come in overwhelming force to liberate 
Russia. A Russian, who has recently escaped, told me that the 
rising in Yaroslav, drowned by the Bolshevists in a sea of blood, 
was directly due to this belief. The Russians expected an Allied 
advance, and no advance took place. Again, in the autumn, 
when our small forces were on the point of capturing the important 
railway centre of Kotlas, they were suddenly withdrawn to winter 
quarters, and withdrawn at the very moment when the Bolshevists 
had evacuated the town. There may have been good reason for 
the withdrawal. None the less, it came as a great blow to the 
anti-Bolshevists of Northern Russia. Whatever, then, be the 
Allied policy, it must be definite, and it must be communicated 
to the Russians. It is the height of folly and cruelty to raise 
hopes that cannot be fulfilled, and to promise reinforcements 
and supplies that do not arrive. If the Allies will, without delay, 
agree upon a definite policy of material help, and will nema 
carry it out, there are enough men at the disposal of Admiral 
Kolchak, General Denikin, and General Yudenitch to crush 
Bolshevism by the winter. 

At present there are three groups of anti-Bolshevist armies. In 
the north there are the Allied contingents and a locally recruited 
force that can be considerably increased in strength. Moreover, 
in Finland and Esthonia there are substantial numbers of refugee 
officers and men who, if they were properly equipped, might form 
an effective force. The importance of the northern front is its 
proximity to Petrograd. Petrograd is not only the principal 
centre of Bolshevist munitions; it is also the chief factory of 
Bolshevist rouble notes. The loss of Petrograd, therefore, would 
mean a staggering blow to the two chief props of Bolshevist power. 

In the south General Denikin is daily strengthening his posi- 
tion. Indeed, the history of his achievement is one of the 
romances of the war. General Denikin himself escaped with the 
greatest difficulty from the Bolshevists. Soon after the first 
revolution he became Commander-in-Chief of the south-western 
front. After the Bolshevist cowp d’état he was arrested and for 
many months imprisoned in a cell with a hole in the door through 
which passers-by were asked to spit upon him. Finally he escaped 
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from these dreadful conditions and made his way to the south, 
where he was joined by General Alexeieff, who had escaped from 
Petrograd in the clothes of a workman and with twenty kopeks 
in his pocket. At first they gathered around them two hundred 
officers. For funds they had four hundred roubles. But b 
February 1918 their numbers already reached four chineanl 
In the course of severe fighting half of the little army were 
wounded, and a retreat was necessary. Leaving Rostoff, they 
crossed the frozen Don, and for three hundred miles carried in 
their arms their wounded comrades. At length they reached 
the country of the Kulmucks. No one knew what kind of recep- 
tion they would be given. Fortunately for them the woman 
Lama, for the Kalmucks are Buddhists, declared that they were to 
be well treated. It was the turning-point in their fortunes ; 
for in the last twelve months they have gathered around them an 
army of scores of thousands. With no munitions, almost without 
arins, they have suffered the most appalling casualties. One 
regiment alone, with an establishment of five hundred, has in a 
year suffered five thousand casualties. Every man of the five 
thousand was an officer of the old army. 

To-day their numbers are increased beyond all expectation, 
and their position is so far secured that during January they were 
able to capture thirty thousand prisoners and one hundred and 
fifty guns from the Bolshevists in the Caucasus. With a regular 
supply of munitions, material, and technical help, General Deni- 
kin can, in the next six months, undertake an offensive from the 
south against the Bolshevist power in Moscow. In his thousands 
of well-trained officers he has the cadre of a great army. It is 
for us to make its formation possible by a swift and ceaseless 
supply of munitions and material. 

To the east, stretching from the Urals to Vladivostok, is the 
army of Admiral Kolchak. Admiral Kolchak is one of the 
picturesque figures of the war. Of Tartar extraction, scarcely 
forty years old, and one of the most junior captains in the Russian 
Navy, he was suddenly raised by the Emperor to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. Competent judges 
were agreed that he was one of the most brilliant sailors of any 
Allied fleet. When, after the Revolution, the mutineers attacked 
his ship, he refused to surrender and threw his sword, a gift for 
bravery at the Battle of Tsushima, into the sea rather than 
surrender it. Since his escape to Siberia he has been organizing 
the anti-Bolshevist forces, and is now recognized as the chief of 
all the anti-Bolshevist Governments and organizations. With 
him is another chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, General 
Stefanik, Commander-in-Chief of the Czecho-Slovaks. In August 
1914 General Stefanik, an astronomer of European reputation, 
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entered the French Army asa private, and became cook in a march- 
ing regiment. Step by step his bravery and genius won him 
medal after medal and promotion after promotion until he finally 
reached the rank of General of Division. It will need a Xenophon 
to write the history of the marches and adventures of this man 
of genius and his wonderful army. 

The problem of Admiral Kolchak is principally a problem 
of transport. The slender and uncertain line of the Siberian 
Railway is all the communication that he has with the Allies. 
Moreover, the Siberian Railway is almost as deficient in loco- 
motives and rolling-stock as the other railways of Russia. It 
is the more unfortunate that he should be so grievously em- 
barrassed for transport, as the Siberian population is overwhelm- 
ingly anti-Bolshevist. With immediate and organized help in 
rolling-stock and equipment he could, without delay, train an 
army double in strength to that which he now commands. 

The chief need, therefore, of the three groups of armies is the 
same—material rather than men. Can there be any doubt of 
our capacity to supply them with all that they require? In 
every district of Western Europe there are lying masses of unused 
munitions, in every industrial centre there are miles of machinery 
for munitions. With but a fraction of these stocks the Russian 
armies can, by Russian man-power, destroy the hideous monster 
that is threatening civilization. There is no necessity for a new 
Allied campaign. There need be no Allied march upon Moscow. 
There is no demand for an Allied occupation of Russia. All 
that the Russians ask is that their victorious Allies should give 
them the moral support, the arms, the clothing, the food. and 
the technical advice without which they cannot crush the Allies’ 
greatest enemy. 

The men who make this appeal are the gallant remnant of 
the great army that twice saved Europe. In September 1914 
Russia saved France by the invasion of East Prussia; in June 
1916 Brusiloff and Golovin saved Italy by their brilliant offensive 
in Galicia. Are our memories so short as to forget this double 
obligation? Alexeieff is dead of a broken heart ; Russky, Radko 
Dmitrieff, Ivanoff, are murdered; thousands upon thousands 
of their officers are massacred. None the less, the spirit of the 
Russian Army is not dead. From the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea, from the Urals to Vladivostok, Yudenitch, Denikin, and Kol- 
chak are keeping its traditions alive. To their appeal for help 
we cannot remain deaf. In refusing our aid we should not only 
be stultifying every principle for which we fought, but should 
be guilty of an act of ingratitude and treachery to an Ally that 
twice saved the Alliance. 

SAMUEL Hoare 


OUT WITH THE YANKS 
THE CONVOY GAME 


THE fantastic pile of multicoloured slabs blotting out a broken 
patch of sky above the seaward end of the estuary might— 
if it had been on land—have been anything from a row of hangars 
viewed in slant perspective to the scaffolding of a scenic railway 
or a “ Goblin’s Castle ” in Luna Park. But being where it was— 
in the middle of the channel—the mountainous bulk could only 
be one thing, the Aguatania, the ship which our division of 
American destroyers had been ordered to escort on that part 
of its westbound voyage in which there was reckoned to be danger 
of submarine attack. Distorted by the camouflage, the tumbled 
mass of jumbled colours continued to loom in jagged indefinitive- 
ness as we closed in from astern, and it was only when we had come 
up well abreast of in that the parts settled down into “ ship- 
shapeliness,” and the silhouette of perhaps the most famous of 
the world’s great steamers sharpened against the sunlit afternoon 
clouds. 

The change which had been wrought in the appearance of the 
Aquatania since I had last seen her was almost beyond belief. 
Then she had been a hospital ship, with everything about her— 
from snowy whiteness to red crosses in paint and coloured light— 
calculated to establish her character, to give her the protection of 
conspicuousness. Now she sought protection in quite the opposite 
way. Every trick of scientific camouflage had been employed 
to render her inconspicuous; while, if that failed, there were 
the destroyers. The protection of these big liners is a considerable 
undertaking, but it has its redeeming features. As U-boat 
“bait” they are unrivalled, and the number of German sub- 
marines which have been sent to the bottom as a direct consequence 
of attempting to sink one of them will make a long and interesting 
list when the time comes to publish it. 

There was something almost awesome in the emptiness of the 
great ship, in the lifelessness of the decks, in the miles of “ blinded ” 
ports. The heads of a few sailors “ snugging down ”’ on the fore- 
castle, a knot of officers at the end of the bridge, and two 
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stewardesses in white uniforms leaning over the rail of one of the 
= decks—that was all there was visible of human life on a 

ip which, a few days before, had been packed to the funnels 
with its thousands of American soldiers. A lanky destroyer 
gunner, lounging by a ladder, described her exactly when he said 
to one of his mates, “ Gee, but ain’t she the lonesome one! ’ 

The Captain of the Zip turned his glasses back to cover the 
little group of officers on the liner’s bridge. “ There’s the 
Skipper,” < said presently. “I only hope he’s well ahead of 
the game on the sleeps, for I wouldn’t mind betting that he won’t 
be leaving that bridge for a cup of coffee for some time. It’s 
going to be an anxious interval for him—very anxious. It’s quite 
beyond calculation, the value to the Allies at this moment of a ship 
of the size and speed of the Aquatania, and her Skipper must 
know (from what has happened the last week) that the Huns are 
all out to bag her this time, and he can hardlv be able to extract 
any too much comfort out of the fact that it’s about a hundred 
to one that we’ll bag the Fritz that tries it—either before or after 
the event. Yes, it will be an anxious time for him, but ”’—a 
grimly wry smile coming to his face as he turned his eyes to the 
opening seaward horizon——“‘ even so, it’ll be nothing to the time 
we're in for in the Zip, and all the rest of the escort. He'll be 
able to sleep if he happens to take a notion to; we won't, at least 
not during the time we've got her to shepherd. Again, he’s 
only got the chance of being hit by a torpedo to worry about ; 
we've got the certainty of being hit by head seas that have as 
much kick in them to a driven destroyer as a tin-fish full of gun- 
cotton. Unless the weather gets either a good deal better or a 
shade worse, we’re sure up against the real thing this time. 

“The fact is,” continued the Captain, taking up the slack 
in the hood of his weatherproof jacket as a slight alteration of 
course brought a new slant of wind—“ the fact is, I’d much rather 
see it get worse than better. If it would only kick up enough 
sea so that there was no chance of a submarine operating in it, 
she could drive right along on her own without any need of 
destroyers. But so long as the weather is such that there is a 
a of a torpedo running in, we’ve got to hang on to the 
ast shiver, and there are two or three things which are going 
to make ‘ hanging-on’ this particular trip just a few degrees 
worse than anything we’ve stacked up against before. This is 
about the way things stand: The Aquatania’s best protection 
is her speed; but while she is just about the fastest of the big 
ships, she is also just about the biggest of the fast ships. This 
means that the size of the target she presents goes a long way 
toward offsetting the advantage of her speed ; so that the presence 
of destroyers—in any kind of weather a submarine can work in— 
is very desirable, and may be vital. 
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“ Now the escorting of any steamer that makes over twenty 
knots an hour is a lively piece of business, no matter what the 
weather, for destroyers, to screen most effectively, should zigzag 
a good deal more sharply than their convoy, and that, of course, 
calls for several knots more speed. This can be managed all 
right in fair weather, or even in rough, where there is only a fol- 
lowing or a beam sea; but where the seas come banging down 
from more than a point or two for’ard of the beam it is quite a 
different matter. In that event, the speed of the whole procession 
depends entirely on how much the destroyers can stand without 
being reduced to scrap-iron. Naturally, the ship under escort 
endeavours to make her speed conform to the best the destroyers 
can do under the circumstances ; but since an extra knot or two 
an hour might well make all the difference in avoiding a sub- 
marine attack, the tendency always is to keep the escorting craft 
extended to just about their limit of endurance. 

“Just how the mean will be struck between what a fast 
steamer thinks its escorting destroyers ought to stand and what 
the destroyers really can stand, depends upon several things. 
Perhaps the principal factor is the state of mind of the skipper 
of the steamer, and that, in turn, is influenced by the value of 
his ship—both actual and potential—and the danger of submarine 
attack at that particular time in the waters under traverse. 
When the destroyers set out to escort a very fast and valuable 
ship, steering into heavy head seas in waters where there are 
known to be a number of U-boats operating, they’ve got the whole 
combination working against them, and the result is—just what 
you're slated to see this trip. Best take a good look at the Zip 
while you’ve got a chance ; she may be quite a bit altered by the 
time we get back to port ‘again. And you might take a squint 
at the Flossie over there, too. She’s our latest and swiftest, 
the Flotilla’s pride. But this is her first experience of taking 
out an ex-ocean greyhound, and if, in a burst of fresh enthusiasm, 
she chances to tap any of these several extra knots of speed she 
is supposed to have—well, the Flossie’s sky-line in that case 
will be modified more than those of all of the rest of her older 
and wiser sisters put together.” 

Those were prophetic words. 

“The one thing that makes it certain that we’ll be put to the 
limit to-night,” resumed the Captain, after he had rung up more 
speed on our coming out into opener water, “ is the news in this 
morning’s official announcement of the sinking of the Justicia. We 
seem just to have struck the ‘ peak’ of the midsummer U-boat 
campaign. It was scarcely a week ago that they got the Car- 
pathian. Then came the Marmora (you won’t forget for a while 
the strafe we had at the U-boat which put her down) a few days 
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later, and now it’s the Justicia, the biggest ship they’ve sunk in 
ayearorso. That’s the thing that must be worrying the Skipper 
of the Aguatamia, for it shows they’re after the great troop- 
carriers. The way they stuck to the Justicia proves they’re 
not yet bevond taking some risk if the stake is high enough. 
Now and then some Fritz is found desperate enough to commit 
hara-kiri by coming up close (if the chance offers) and making 
sure of getting his torpedo home. He gets what’s coming to him, 
of course, but there is also a fair chance of his getting the ship 
he is after; and a fast liner for a U-boat is a poor exchange-— 
from our standpoint. Naturally, these things all make the Skipper 
of the Aquatania anxious to minimize his risks by hitting up 
just as hot a pace as he can, and that, with her size and her power, 
will be just about full speed. I can’t tell you to a knot just 
how fast that is, but I can tell you this : if you were on the bridge 
of a destroyer going at that speed when it hit a good heavy head 
sea, the only thing that would tell you it wasn’t a brick wall 
she had collided with would be the sort of moist feeling about 
the pile-driver that knocked you over the side. So it looks like 
the rub is going to come in getting the Aquatania to content her- 
self with a speed at which—well, at which you can detect some 
slight difference between a head sea and a brick wal! from the 
bridge of the destroyer doing the butting. Whatever that proves 
to be, you'll have such a chance as you may never get again to 
see what stuff your Uncle Sam’s destroyers are made of.” 

We made screening formation as soon as we were well clear of 
the “barraged” waters of the estuary, though the distance 
we had to traverse before entering the open Atlantic were con- 
sidered practically empty of menace. The Aquatania, making 
astonishingly little smoke for a coal-burner, worked up to some- 
where near her top speed in a very short time; but, with the 
light-running seas well abaft the beam, the destroyers cut their 
zigzags round and about her with many knots in reserve. The 
big liner, with much experience to her credit, knew precisely 
what to do and how to do it, and the whole machine of the convoy 
worked as though pulled by a single string. Her very movements 
themselves seemed to give the various units of the escort their 
cues, for, though she steered a course so devious and irregular 
that no submarine could have possibly told how to head in order 
to “waylay” her, she was never “uncovered.” Ahead and 
abreast of her, going their own way individually but still conform- 
ing their general movements to hers, the destroyers wove their 
practically impenetrable screen. 

Whatever there was ahead, it was ideal destroyer weather 
for the moment, and all hands came swarming out on the dry, 
sun-warmed deck to make the most of it while it lasted. An 
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importunate whine from a nest of arms and legs sprawling abreast 
the midships torpedo-tubes attracted my attention for a moment 
as I sauntered aft to see what was afoot, and presently the rattle 
of dice on the deck and an imploring “Come on, you seven!” 
told me they were “ Shooting Craps” with (as I shortly discovered) 
bars of mill chocolate and sticks of chewing-gum for stakes, 
Several others were playing “‘ High, Low, Jack,” and here and 
there—using elbows and knees to keep the bellying pages from 
blowing away—were little knots clustered about the latest Sunday 
Supplement from New York. 

But quite the best thing of all was two brown- armed young- 
sters going through a proper battery ““ warming up ” with a real 
baseball. I had seen enthusiasts on two or three of the American 
units with the Grand Fleet playing “Catch” right up to the 
moment “‘ General Quarters!”’ was sounded for target practice ; 
but that was on the broad decks of battleships, with some chance 
of saving a ball that chanced to be “ muffed.” But here the 
“pitcher” had to “wind up” with a sort of corkscrew stoop 
to keep from hitting his hand against a stay, while the catcher 
braced himself with one foot against a depth-charge and the other 
against the mounting of the after gun. There were four or five 
things that the ball had to clear by less than a foot in its flight 
from one to the other, but the only ones of these I recall now are a 
searchlight diaphragm and a gong which sounded from the bridge 
a stand-by signal to the men at the depth-charges. I actually 
saw that ‘skilfully directed spheroid make two complete round 
trips, from the pite her to the catcher and back, before it struck 
the gong a resonant “ bing!” caromed against the side of an 

out-slung boat, and disappeared into the froth of the wake. 

The pitcher and catcher were in a hot argument as to whether 
that was the twenty-sixth or the twenty-seventh ball they had 
lost overboard since the first of the month, but they fell quiet 
and turned sympathetic ears to my description of a net I had seen 
rigged on one of the American battleships to prevent that very 
trouble. ‘‘ Nifty enough,” was the pitcher’s comment, when I had 
finished describing how the net was drawn taut right under the 
stern to prevent all leakage. ‘‘ Only thing is, the Captain might 
rule it off on the score that it’d catch the ‘cans’ we was trying 
to drop on Fritz as well as the ‘ wild pitches.’ Might do for har- 
bour use, though. Lost balls are a considerable drain even there.” 

It waa just before dinner-time that the lengthening lift of 
the seas gave warning that we were coming out into the Atlantic. 
The force of them was still abaft the beam, however, and their 
principal effect was to add a few degrees of roll, with an occasional 
deluge dashing in admonitory flood across the decks. But it 
was enough to make the ward-room table “ untenable,” so that 
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dinner had to be wolfed propped up on the transoms, one nicely 
balanced dish at a time. There would be about an hour more 
of this comparative comfort, the Captain said, before we reached 
a position where the full force of the seas would be felt, but things 
would not really “begin to drop” till the Aquatania altered 
course and headed westerly. “If you have any writing, reading, 
sleeping, or anything except just existing to do,” he warned, as 
he kept his soup from overflowing by an undulant gesture of the 
hand which poised it, “‘ better do it now. It’s your last chance.” 

The “ forty winks ” I managed to snatch as a result of following 
up the “sleeping” part of that recommendation stood me in 
good stead in the times ahead. It took no little “ composing ” 
to doze off even as it was, and it was the sharp bang my head 
got from the side-rail of my bunk that put a period on the nap 
J did get. The rolling had increased enormously, and thongh 
it was apparent we were not yet “ bucking into it,” the swishing 
of the water on the forecastle overhead indicated that there had 
been enough alteration of course to bring the seas—on one leg of 
the zigzags, at least—well forward of the beam. I climbed out, 
pulled on my weatherproof suit and sea-boots, and clambered 
up to the bridge. 

There were still a couple of hours to go before dark, and in 
the diffused light of a bright bank of sunset clouds the gay dazzle 
colours of all the ships showed up brilliantly as they ploughed 
the whitecap-plumed surface of a sea which now stretched un- 
brokenly to the westward horizon. There was a world of power 
behind the belligerent bulk of swells which had been gathering 
force under the urge of a west-nor’-west wind that had chased 
them all the way from Labrador, and the destroyers, teetering 
quarteringly along their foam-crested tops, were rolling drunkenly 
and yawing viciously ahead of jagged wakes. Still driving on 
at express speed, however, they continued to maintain perfect 
formation on the swiftly steaming Aquatania. The latter, appar- 
ently as steady as though “chocked up” in a dry dock, drove 
serenely on in great swinging zigzags. 

The Captain came up from the chart-room and took a long 
look round. “ It’s just about as I expected,” he said, shaking 
his head dubiously. “It isn’t so rough but what a submarine 
might stage an attack if her skipper had the nerve; and it’s a 
darn sight too rough for destroyers to screen the Aquatania 
with her holding to anything like full speed. It’s all up now to 
what speed she will try to hold us to.” 

“But what’s the matter with this?” I protested. “We're 
still hitting the high places for speed, and, while I wouldn’t call 
this exactly comfortable, we still seem to be making pretty good 
weather of it.” 
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The Captain smiled indulgently. “You're right,’ he said, 
“as far as you go. We are indeed hitting the high places, but— 
the high places haven’t started hitting us yet. Wait just about 
five or ten minutes,” he added, turning his glasses to where the 
great liner, silhouetted for the moment against the sunset clouds, 
ploughed along on our port beam, “ and you'll see the difference. 
Ah!”’—he steadied his glass on where the boiling wake of the 
Aquatania, beginning to bend away in a sharp curve, indicated 
a considerable alteration of course—“ there she goes now. Hold 
tight!” 

e With his hand on the engine-room telegraph, the Captain 
gave the man at the wheel a course to conform to that of the 
Aquatania. Quick as a cat on her helm, the Zip swung swiftly 
through eight points and plunged ahead. This brought on her 
bows seas that had been rolling up abeam, and we were up against 
the real thing at last. The first sea, which she caught while 
she was still turning, the Zip contented herself with slicing off 
the truculently tossing top of before crunching it under foot. It 
was a smartly executed performance, and seemed to promise 
encouragingly as to the way she might be expected to dispose of 
the next ones. The second in line, however, which she met head- 
on and essayed the same tactics with, dampened her ardour— 
and just about everything and everybody else below the foretop 
—by detaching a few tons of its bumptious bulk and raking her 
fore and aft with its rumbling green-white flood. The bridge 
was above the main weight of that blow, but midships and aft 
I saw men bracing themselves against a knee-deep stream. One 
man—bareheaded and bare-armed, who had evidently been 
surprised in making his way from one hatch to another—I saw 
rolled fifteen or twenty feet and slammed up against the torpedo- 
tube, which prevented his going overboard. He limped out of sight, 
rubbing his shoulder, and probably never knew how lucky he 
was in being caught by that wave instead of one which came about 
@ minute later. 

The slams which she received from the next two or three seas 
left the Zip in a somewhat chastened mood, and rather less 
sanguine respecting her ability to go on pulling off that little 
stunt of surmounting waves by biting them in the neck and then 
trampling their bodies under foot. She was beginning to realize 
that she had a body of her own, and that there was something 
else around that could bite—yes, and kick, and gouge, and punch 
below the belt, and do all the other low-down tricks of the under- 
hand fighter. She was just steadying herself—languid and un- 
certain of movement, like a dazed prize-fighter—from the jolt 
a bustling brute of a comber had dealt her in passing, when the 
sky-line ahead was blotted out by the imminent green-black loom 
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of a running wall of water which, from its height and steepness, 
might well have been kicked up by a Valparaiso “ Norther” 
or a South Sea hurricane. 

It may have’ been the chastened state of mind the last sea 
had left her in which was responsible for Zip’s deciding to take 
this one “ lying down ” ; or again, it may be that she was acting, 
in reverse, after the example set by the rabbit who, because he 
couldn’t go under the hill, went over it. At any rate, after one 
shuddering look at the mountainous menace tottering above her 
bows, she made up her mind that she was better off under the sea 
than on the surface, and deliberately dived. Of course, it was 
the Parthian kick the last sea had given her stern that was really 
responsible for her bows starting to go down at the very instant 
those of every other ship that one had had experience of would have 
been beginning to point skyward, but to all intents and purposes 
she looked, from the bridge, to be submerging of her own free 
and considered decision. The principal thing w vhich differentiated 
it from the ordinary dive of a submarine was the fact that it was 
made at a sharper angle and at about four times the speed. 

There was something almost uncanny in the quietness with 
which that plunge began, though, on the latter score, there was 
nothing to complain of by about half a second later. I have seen 
at one time or another almost every conceivable kind of craft, 
from a Fijian war canoe to the latest battle cruiser, trying to 
buck head seas, and invariably the wave that swept it had the 
decency to announce its coming by a warning knock on the bows 
This time there was nothing of the kind. The retreating sea had 
lifted her stern so high that the forecastle was under water even 
before the coming one had begun to topple over ontoit. The con- 
sequence was that there was no preliminary bang to herald the 
onrush of the latter. The base of the mountainous roller simply 
flooded up over the diving forecastle and crashed with unbroken 
force against the bridge. We had collided with the “ brick wall ” 
right enough, and the result, for the next few seconds at least, 
was primal chaos. 

I have vivid but detached recollection of two or three things 
in the instant that the blow impended. One is of the helmsman, 
crouching low, with legs wide apart, locking his arms through 
the slender steel spokes of the wheel, the better to steady her 
in the coming smash. Another is of the Captain, with hunched 
shoulders and set jaw, throwing over the telegraph to stop the 
engines. But the clearest picture of all is of the submarine 
look-out on the port side—a black-eyed, black-haired boy, with 
a profile that might have been copied from an old Roman coin— 
who was leaning out and grinning sardonically into the very 
teeth of the descending hydraulic ram. It was his savagely 
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flung anatomy, I believe (though I never made sure), which 
bumped me in the region of the solar plexus a moment later and 
broke my slipping hold on the buckling stanchion I was trying 
to cling to. 

There was nothing whatever suggestive of water—soft, fluent, 
trickling water—in the first shattering impact of that mighty 
blow. It was as solid as a collision between ship and ship; 
indeed, the recollection I have of a railway wreck I was once 
in on a line in the Argentine Pampas is of a shock less shattering. 
It is difficult to record events in their proper sequence, partly 
because they were all happening at once, and partly because 
the “ self-centred ’’ frame of mind I was in at the moment was 
not favourable for detached observation. The noise and the 
jar of the crash were stupendous, yet neither of these has left so 
vivid a mental impression as the uncanny writhing of the two- 
inches-thick steel stanchion to which I was endeavouring to 
hold, and the nerve-racking sound of rending metal. I have no 
recollection of hearing the clink of broken glass, nor of being 
struck by pieces of it; yet all the panes of heavy plate which 
screened the forward end of the bridge—of a thickness, one had 
supposed, to withstand anything likely to assail them—were 
swept away as though they had been no more than the rice- 
paper squares of a Japanese window. 

The rush of water, of course, followed instantly upon the crash, 
yet so vivid are my impressions of the things intimately connected 
with the blow itself that it seems as though there was an appreciable 
interval between the fall of that and the time when the enveloping 
cataclysm transformed the universe into a green-white stream 
of brine. From ahead, above, and from both sides the flood 
poured, to meet and mingle in a whirling maelstrom in the middle 
of the bridge. There was nothing of blown spindrift to it; it 
was green and solid and flowed with a heave pte 4 a hurl that made 
no more of slamming a man to the deck than of tossing a life- 
buoy. I went the whole length of the bridge when I lost my 
grip on the port stanchion, brought up against the after-rail, 
and then went down into a tangle of signal-flags. I remember 
distinctly, though, that the walls of water rushing by completely 
blotted out sea and sky to port and starboard, and that there was 
all the darkness of a late twilight in the cavern of the engulfed 
bridge. Then the great sea tumbled aft along the main deck, 
and it grew light again. 

The Captain and the helmsman had both kept their feet, and 
the former, dripping from head to heel, was just throwing over the 
engine-room telegraph as I shook off my mantle of coloured 
bunting and crawled back to my moorings at the stanchion. 
Immediate], aiterwards I saw him jump on to the after-rail and 
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make some sort of a negative signal to a couple of half-drowned 
boys who, waist-deep in swirling water, were pawing desperately 
among the depth-charges. Then he came over and joined me 
for a few moments. 

“Some sea, that,” he said, slipping down his hood and throw- 
ing back the brine-dripping hair from his forehead. “It’s 
happened before, but never like that. Lord only knows what 
it’s done to her. S’pose we'll begin to hear of that in a minute.” 
He pointed to a string of porcelain insulators dangling at the end 
of twisted bits of wire in front of one of the paneless windows. 
“That’s the remains of our auxiliary radio,” he said, grinning ; 
“and look at the fo’c’sl’. Swept clean, pretty near. Thank 
heaven, the gun’s left! But, do you remember that heavy iron 
bar the muzzle rested on? Gone! It was probably that, with 
some of the shells in the rack, that made all that rat-a-tat. But 
what of it 2? Look how she rides ’em now that she’s eased down a 
bit. Only trouble is, she’s got to go to it again. Look how we’ve 
dropped back.” And he gave the engine-room, by voice-pipe, 
a new “ standard ” speed, and threw the telegraph over to “ Full.” 

The pulsing throb began anew, and under the urge of speeding 

ropellers the Zip, steering in narrowed zigzags, quickly regained 

er station. All of the destroyers, and the Aguatania as well, 
had eased down slightly, and the reduced speed meant also a 
reduction of the danger of another of those deep-sea dives, some- 
thing no craft but a submarine is built to stand the strain of. 
But even as it was we were driving right up to the limit of endur- 
ance all the time, and the sea that did not come rolling up green 
right over the bows was the exception rather than the rule. From 
the forecastle right away aft there was never more than a few 
seconds at a time when the main deck was free of rollicking 
cascades of boiling brine, and there were moments when only the 
funnels and the after-superstructure, rearing up like isolated 
rocks on a storm-beaten coast, were visible above the swirling 
flood. There were times when the men standing by at the guns 
and torpedo-tubes seemed to be almost engulfed; yet none of 
them was swept away, and they even—from the way they kept 

“joshing ” each other in the lulls—appeared to be getting a 
good deal of sport out of the thing. 

The barometer was falling, and both wind and waves gained 
steadily in force as the afternoon lengthened and merged into a 
twilight that was itself already melting before the rising moon. 
Clouds were few and scattering, and it was plain there were to 
be no hours dark enough to offer any protection from submarine 
attack. Looming as large as ever, the big liner offered scarcely 
a better target on the side she was illuminated by the moonlight 
than on the one from which she was silhouetted against it. From 
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either side a fifth of a mile of steel would “ take a lot of missing,” 
and her captain, sensibly enough, would not ease his engines 
by a revolution more than was necessary to keep within his 
destroyer screen. It was plainly up to the destroyers to stick 
it to the limit, and that is just what they did. It was (as I heard 
one of the men put it) the “ bruisiest ” bit of escort-work they 
had ever been—or probably ever will be—called upon to face, 
but those Yankee destroyers—every one of them—stayed with 
it to the finish. 

Now it would be the Zop that would emerge from under a 
mountainous sea and come drifting back, without steerage way, 
rollmg drunkenly in the trough, and now it would be the Zap. 
And now this or that result of a “ hydraulic ramming” “al 
disable one of the others temporarily. But, game to the last 
flake of brine-frosted camouflage, back they came to it again, 
and again, and yet again. Sunrise of the next day found them 
plugging on in station, and in station they remained until the 
Aquatania, beyond the zone of all possible submarine danger, 
made a general signal of ‘“Thank you!” and headed off to the 
westward on her own. 


Out of the dim grey dawn of the morning after the night 
before, battered and buckled, but still unbroken, the wearily 
waggling line of the Aquatania’s late escort trailed back into har- 
bour. The “ mussed-up” silhouette of every one of them bore 
mute testimony to the way she had been put “ through the mill,” 
and, in most cases, the things that met the eye were not the worst. 
The Zop needed every yard of the Channel as she zigzagged up 
it under a “jury” steering-gear, and the Zap, like a man dazed 
from a blow, would have sudden “‘ mental hiatuses”’ in which she 
would straggle carelessly out of line with an inconsequential 
going-to-pick-flowers-by-the-roadside sort of air. The Zum’s 
idiosyncrasies had more of an “ epileptic’’ suddenness about 
them, and her hectic coughing plainly indicated some kind of 
“lung trouble.” Our little Zip presented a very brave front 
to the outer world, but I heard hollow clankings punctuating the 
erstwhile even hum of the engines, while the “ drip, drip, drip ” 
and the ‘“‘drop, drop, drop” through the crinkled sheet-steel 
sheathing of my cabin told that the deck-plates of the forecastle 
fitted a good deal less snugly than before they had played anvil 
to the lusty head-sea hammer. 

But the Flossie, the “ latest, the swiftest, the Flotilla’s pride” 
—the wounds of all the rest of us put together were as nothing to 
those of the Flossie. In trying to maintain her pride of place 
at the head of the escort, she had (for a brief space) unleashed 
those extra knots of speed the Captain had spoken of, and all 
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that, and even more than, he had prophesied had come to pass. 
It was just such a swaggerer of a sea as that first one the Zip 
had dived into which did the trick, only, as the Flossie was going 
faster, the impact was somewhat more severe. She was a mile 
or more distant from us when it happened, and, watching from 
the bridge of the Zip, we simply saw her dissolve into a sky-tossed 
spout of foam. When she reappeared she was floating, beam- 
on, to the seas, and, for the moment, an apparently helpless 
hulk. The Captain’s instant diagnosis of a couple of muffled 
detonations which followed was entirely correct. 

“That sea must have ‘ jack-knifed’ the Flossie so sharply,” 
he said, “ that the recoil took up the slack in the wires, releasing 
two ‘cans’ she seems to have had set and ready. It’s about 
the same thing as just happened to us, except that the tautened 
wire only rang the stand-by bell, the signal for the men to set 
the depth-charges. First thing I did after we came to the surface 
was to negative that supposed order. That was what I was doing 
when I waved to those boys who were clawing at the ‘ cans,’ 
with their heads under water. Lucky they weren’t carried away.” 

It was a chastened Flossie which had gone floundering back 
to station a few minutes later, but somehow or other she had 
managed to carry on, and now she was back at Base. I won’t 
“ give comfort to the enemy ”’ by trying to describe her appear- 
ance, but some hint of it may be gleaned from the laconic comment 
of one of the Zip’s signalmen, as the “ Flotilla’s pride” was 
warping in to moor alongside the “ mother ship.” 

“Gee whiz!” he ejaculated. “See the old Vindictive limpin’ 
home from Zeebruggy! S’pose they'll fill her up with concrete 
now an’ block a channel ! ”’ 

The Captain grinned as he overheard the remark where he 
waited by the starboard rail for the last of the mooring-lines 
to be made fast. ‘“‘ It’s not quite so bad as that,” he said. “ If 
need be, they'll have her, and all the rest of us, right as trivets 
in three or four days, and quite ready to take the sea again when 
our turn comes. It’s all in the convoy game, anyhow, and not 
such bad fun, after all, ‘specially when it’s behind you, and 
you've got a bath, and a change, and a lunch at the Club, and an 
afternoon of tennis in immediate prospect. Come along.” 


Lewis R. FREEMAN 


THE RHODOPE SUMMER HANDICAP 


THE prisoners’ camp at Philippopolis was situated on the plain 
to the east of, and just under a mile form. the town. The Balkan 
Mountains could be seen away in the distance to the north, and 
the Rhodope Mountains lay about twelve miles to the south. 
The camp consisted of six large wooden sheds, arranged round a 
sort of barrack square, for the soldiers, two other sheds for 
the officers, and a brick bungalow for the Commandant. The 
camp had been built for the sufferers in a cholera epidemic some 
years previously, but in spite of this, sanitation was non-existent, 
and the only cooking accommodation consisted of some big coppers 
for making what the Bulgars called soup. All other cooking, 
such as it was, had to be done over small fires in the open air. 
The soldiers’ sheds had tiled roofs, but were too verminous to 
sleep in during the summer, and in winter were so cold that many 
of the men had to walk about all night to keep warm. The officers’ 
sheds had rusty tin roofs which leaked badly in wet weather, 
and warped planks in the walls which let the wind and snow 
enter. Rats crawled about the officers’ beds at night, and frogs 
came through the walls in wet weather. Altogether the cam 
was eminently a place to escape from. This was not a difficult 
matter in itself, as there was no boundary wall or barbed wire 
round the camp, but only a cordon of sentries. The greatest 
obstacles were the impassable nature of the country and the 
scarcity of food. It was on these that the Bulgars relied to 
keep us in the camp. They also employed a third and more 
sinister method—inhuman punishments. Six British officers 
who had escaped in 1916 were sent away for eight months to an 
overcrowded camp at Gorno Panitcherevo, where they were 
herded together with some verminous Balkan internees, among 
whom typhus was prevalent. Any one leaving the huts at night 
was fired at by the sentries, and at odd times the Commandant 
used to throw bombs into the vacant space between the huts, 
to a1nuse himself and to show he was Commandant. This camp 
was situated among lovely surroundings in the Valley of Roses, 
where the material for attar of roses is obtained. Travellers 
visiting the district in the future will probably say: ‘“ What 
a delightful spot for a prisoners’ camp! How happy the British 
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officers must have been!” The Bulgars will probably be dis- 
creetly silent as to the atmosphere of misery, disease, and death 
which reigned in the camp. The single British officer who escaped 
from Philippopolis in 1917 was sent to Karjeli, in a malarial Sie 
trict, for nine months, from which he returned looking a wreck. 
He had had to pay for his living-quarters and for a blanket, 
and for months the only space allowed him for exercise had been 
the fifteen yards in front of the house he lived in. 

In 1918 the escaping season began early. In February a 
pilot and two infantry officers went, but the pilot had not properly 
recovered from the wounds he had received when shot down, 
and their arrangements for external aid went wrong, so that their 
liberty was short-lived. They were sent away to Sev Liejwo, 
in the north of Bulgaria. After this we had a roll-call for about 
a week, as the Bulgars had not troubled to have one during the 
winter, thinking that even the English would not be foolhardy 
enough to court death from exposure by escaping in such a climate. 
They attributed this winter escape by a party which included a 
cripple to a perverted sense of humour, so the roll-call soon fell 
through. As a matter of fact it always did after the excitement 
had died down, the Bulgar being too much of an Oriental to stick 
at a thing for long. The comic part about the 1916 and 1917 
escapes was that the Commandant and corporal of the guard 
at Philippopolis never knew anything about them, until the 
escaped officers were brought back from a distant part of the 
country after an absence of six days on each occasion! Locking 
the stable door after the horse had gone was an art in which the 
Bulgars seemed to specialize. 

As soon as the snows had melted in the early part of 1918, 
the British officers began making a tennis court, hoping to receive 
in June the rackets and balls they had written home for in January. 
The manual labour involved in digging the sand and moving 
it in wheelbarrows to the court was the finest possible training 
for a fortnight or three weeks hard going in the mountains, and 
the entrants for the Rhodope Handicap were easily distinguish- 
able to the discerning eye by the vigour and regularity with which 
they worked. We finished the court by June, and had just got 
in three weeks’ play (after which all the tennis balls were worn 
out), when the escaping season proper was opened by the departure 
of one French and three British officers. That would have stopped 
all games, even if we had had tennis balls to play with, as the Bul- 
gars employed a method which they called “ collective punish- 
ment.”” It is the system in vogue in some infants’ schools, under 
which the whole class is kept in if one little boy throws a ball 
of paper at the blackboard and the teacher is unable to find out 
who did it. What it amounted to in Philippopolis was that if 
any one escaped, those who stayed behind were punished as well 
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as those who went. At one time we were allowed to go into the 
town in parties of two or three with a sentry about once a fortnight, 
as compensation for the awful quarters in which we were confined. 
This was the first privilege to be withdrawn. The British officers 
used to be allowed to play football with the men, then they were 
denied all communication with them. If we liked we could, 
for months, visit the French and Italian officers in the evenings, 
or have them into our shed, but a rule came out that no one was 
to leave the sheds after afternoon roll-call. All these restrictions 
were imposed, not because we had escaped, but because we had 
not done so! It was those who remained quiet in Philippopolis 
who got punished, the idea being to cow us into submission and 
break our spirit. The method may work successfully with Balkan 
prisoners, but in our case it simply put our backs up, and made 
many of us think of escaping who would not otherwise have done 
so. As the number of escapes was maiutained and the restrictions 
imposed became more and more severe, the treatment at Philip- 
popolis was ultimately worse than the treatment of those who had 
escaped and been sent to other camps, as was ascertained by 
various devious means of communication. By their ill-advised 
harshness the Bulgars therefore defeated their own ends and put 
a premium on escaping. 

The American Minister at Sofia had meanwhile got to work, 
and having pointed out to the Bulgars that it was inhuman and 
uncivilized to send escaping officers away to unhealthy “ strafe ” 
camps, he had got the punishment altered to twenty-one days’ 
confinement in the guard-room in our own camp. ‘Two officers 
who ran in the second event were the first to get the alleged 
benefit of this new rule. They did their twenty-one days in a 
small room in a wooden shed, with only a thin wooden partition 
separating them from the next room of equal size, which was 
packed with Italians, Serbs, and Senegalese coloured soldiers 
undergoing punishment for various offences. The two officers 
suffered from malaria during their twenty-one days, and at the 
end of the time found they had lice, which had come through 
the wall from their neighbours. One of the inducements to 
escaping was therefore removed, but we derived encouragement 
from another source. Energetic protests had been made to the 
Commandant and to the American Minister with every extra 
turn of the screw, and we were assured by both that each fresh 
restriction was imposed with the authority of the Bulgar Minister 
of War, after full consideration by him of the circumstances. 
One of his measures, to which we could not object, was the sending 
to the front of 150 of our camp sentries, the idea being that escapes 
had taken place by bribery of the sentries. These men were 
replaced by an equal number of men from the front, who, we were 
assured, were picked soldiers, and would not sleep on night duty 
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like the lot who were sent away. When we saw the “ picked 
soldiers ’’ we came to the conclusion that an Entente offensive on 
the Macedonian Front would meet with an instantaneous and 
brilliant success. The fact that thirty prisoner-of-war officers 
were causing a flutter in the dovecots at Sofia spurred us on to 
further efforts, especially if we could get all the camp sentries 
replaced by men from the front. The latter were presumably 
loyal, which the c camp sentries certainly were not. Many of them 
were Turks or gipsies, few were real Bulgars, and most of them 
were either deserters from the front or were under sentence of 
imprisonment for ten or fifteen years for various crimes, and 
were only at liberty because of the shortage of men inthe army. If 
we could get this bright lot sent to the front we should be perform- 
ing an operation of military value. 

As regularly as one party was brought back the next went, 
like a relay race. A sort of fortnightly service of escaping officers 
was kept up, and we wondered whether the Minister of War 
at Sofia had a chart on the wall over his mantelpiece, with a 
curve showing the number of British officers at large from week 
to week! If they had such things as filing cabinets at Sofia, 
some clerk must have been kept busy entering up dates of escape 
and recapture on the cards. After the preliminary escape of 
the three officers early in 1918, the Commandant had been relieved 
of his command, as in each year during which he had held the 
position (1916, 1917, and 1918) an escape of officers had taken place, 
and each time the first he had heard about it was when the officers 
had been brought back to the camp! After three such exhibi- 
tions of inefficiency, even his influence in high quarters could not 
save him from the wrath of the military authorities, and he was 
replaced by a young and wideawake officer, whom we all liked 
because his “‘ yes”? meant “ yes,” and his “no” meant “no” 
—a rare thing with the educated Bulgar. We were sorry for the 
new Commandant, as the authorities at Sofia attributed all the 
escapes of officers to what they thought must be his harsh treat- 
ment of the prisoners, as the escapes went on even when they let 
us have our parcels. It was useless for us to assure him that this 
was not the case, that we escaped because it was our duty to try 
to rejoin our own forces, and that it was like a game in which we 
had to try to get out and he had to keep us in. He said he quite 
realized all this, and would himself try to escape if he were a 
prisoner in England. His superiors dismissed as a legal quibble 
the idea that we escaped from a sense of duty, and were firmly 
convinced that we had some grievance which made life intolerable 
inthecamp. From their attitude they might have been the board 
of directors of an hotel company finding fault with the manager 
because the guests were leaving. Apparently the Bulgarian 
ideal of patriotism is not high enough to admit of the possibility 
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of a parcel-fed and parcel-clothed prisoner-of-war trying to get 
back to his own army, with the chance of being killed in action 
on rejoining. The ignorant peasants who comprised our guard 
were frankly puzzled by our wishing to get away from our life 
of idleness, but that the authorities at Sofia should have thought 
the camp a desirable place to stop in (provided the Commandant 
was all right) does not say much for their ideas of civilization. 

After the second party had escaped the divisional General 
from Philippopolis came and settled the dispositions of sentries, 
so that when the third party of four cleared off in the middle of 
August there was an awful “tomarsh” about it. The Commandant 
could afford to smile this time, as the responsibility was the 
General’s, not his. The Commandant was again blamed by the 
authorities, however, and as we had previously assured them 
that we did not escape because of his harsh treatment, but that 
on the contrary we liked him—he was suspected of treason by 
conniving at the escapes! The poor chap was in an awful fix, 
and orders came through that he himself and the corporal of the 
guard were both to take rifles and keep watch all night, one on 
each side of our hut. Little shelters of rush mats were built for 
them, and they actually did keep watch for a couple of nights 
or 80. 

Things now began to look serious for the remaining party 
of four who were scheduled to leave. Bundles of barbed wire 
arrived in the camp, and in remarkably quick time for the Bulgars 
they had enclosed our hut in a cage of barbed wire. We of the 
last party had always foreseen that getting out of the camp would 
become harder and harder as the escapes kept on, and our camp 
had now reached the condition of a German camp, with initial 
difficulties in the way of getting out. To make matters worse, 
they had left our latrines outside the barbed wire, and we were 
denied access to them except in charge of a sentry, who, as often 
as not, would go on strike and refuse to escort us. All this during 
a hot summer with tomatoes and melons as our diet! As our 
treatment in this respect was worse than that of condemned 
murderers, any remaining doubts as to whether we would make 
a dash for liberty were dispelled. We complained to the American 
Minister, but he said the excuse for the atrocious treatment we 
were now receiving was always the same : “ preventive measures,” 
which had the full approval of the Minister of War. That was 
some satisfaction, anyway—the old bird was still devoting time 
to his British officers at Philippopolis, when, as subsequent events 
showed, he ought to have been devoting time to getting rein- 
forcements out of Mackensen. The only method of getting fit 
for the last party was to walk round and round our Fut inside 
the barbed wire. This we did for hours in the heat and dust, 
to the frank amazement of the Bulgar sentries (who put it down 
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to a fresh symptom of English lunacy), and to the suppressed 
annoyance of the French officers, who had, by this time, tumbled 
to the fact that there was more method in the madness of the Eng- 
lish than they had at first supposed. It was hard lines on the 
French and Italian officers, as they were in the same hut as we 
were (but in a different section) and shared our treatment. When 
any British officers escaped, the French and Italian officers got 
punished equally with the remaining British. The French officers 
were soldiers first and sportsmen afterwards, and with two ex- 
2 ig refused to take part in futile escapades of no military 
value. The Italian officers were of the same opinion, but were 
rather more broad-minded than the French, surveying the sporting 
British with tolerant amusement as we marched round doing our 
eight circuits of the compound to the mile. 

The last party broke up into two couples, and we got away 
at the usual fortnightly intervals, so much so that the Bulgar 
corporal had a roll-call on a Thursday morning. In a flash of 
intelligence he had noticed that the escapes often took place on 
a Wednesday night, but he chose a Thursday in the wrong week ! 
The last four to go had to use disguises to get past the barbed 
wire—the first time in the history of the camp that they had been 
necessary. I and my partner were the first couple to get away 
after the barbed wire had been put up, and when we were brought 
back ten days later, and were put into the guard-room to do our 
twenty-one days, every Bulgar N.C.O. in ‘the ¢ camp came and 
shook hands with us, apparently on the strength of our having 
achieved what looked to them like an impossibility. As a matter 
of fact, we had thought of leaving a letter for the Commandant, 
saying we had accepted the challenge implied in the barbed wire, 
but this business of leaving letters for the Commandant had been 
overdone in the past. 

We did not have such a bad time in the guard-room, except 
for a vile smell day and night due to the lack of sanitation. 
We were allowed to have our beds, tables, and parcel-food, and 
the Commandant came most days to ask if we were quite com- 
fortable. As a matter of fact, we discovered afterwards that 
the news from the front had begun to get bad for the Bulgars, 
and as they thought the Greeks and Serbs were coming they 
considered it about time to show their love for the British. 

The result of the 1918 escaping season was that no one had 
got away from the country, and one French officer had died from 
exposure and hardship, and one British officer from wounds 
from a sentry’s rifle. One of the last discussions I remember 
hearing before the Armistice, however, was on the topic of how 
best to utilize the experience gained in 1918, with a view to further 
attempts in 1919. 

R. W. FRAZIER 


THE PLAGUE OF STARLINGS 


THE ebb and flow of animal life upon this planet has for ages 
past formed the subject of numerous speculations and essays, 
for the fluctuations and their causes offer so many points of ab- 
sorbing interest even to the layman. Amongst the various facts 
elicited from the study of such phenomena, we have learnt that 
many forms of animal life when present in normal numbers 
are neutral or even beneficial in their relation to mankind, but 
upon increasing above that normal degree become equally in- 
jurious, and if the increase is permitted to continue the resulting 
effect is what is commonly termed a plague, and such is usually 
attended with distinctly injurious results to mankind. 

It may be stated confidently [writes Professor Forbush] as a general rule (not 
without exceptions, however) that, in the natural order of things, the species that is 
kept within norma] numbers without great fluctuations—whether beast, bird, reptile, 
batrachian, or insect—will serve a useful! purpose ; while the species that increases 
unduly will devour too much animal or vegetable food, and, by disturbing the balance 
of nature, become a pest. 

During the past ten years the writer has frequently drawn 
attention to the amazing increase of the starling in the British 
Isles, and pointed out the dangerous consequences that were 
likely to ensue if such were allowed to continue. These warnings 
have, we fear, to a large extent, fallen unheeded or upon dull 
and apathetic ears, and as a result the country is now beginning 
to realize that it is threatened with a danger that no thinking man 
or woman can describe as other than potent with the gravest 
possibilities. Economically at the present moment our country 
bears a millstone of debt upon its shoulders, which, we are told, 
will, until removed, hamper and cripple our home trade and foreign 
commercial undertakings. We are enjoined to so cultivate the 
soil that it will provide the maximum yield of food-stuffs and give 
employment to an increased proletariat—in short, we must become 
producers of home-grown food. The wisdom of such a policy 
is at once patent and needs no emphasis, but if, as seems very 
likely, we are allowing this increase of home-grown food to be 
preyed upon by countless millions of feathered marauders, we are 
of all men the most foolish and short-sighted. 

The starling is a bird well known over the whole country- 
side. It is a voracious feeder, extremely prolific, and until within 
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comparatively recent years was regarded as a most beneficial 
species. When Yarrell wrote his History of British Birds some 
forty years ago, he emphasized the beneficial nature of this species, 
but pointed out that, even at that date, charges had been brought 
against it, “ apparently not without cause,” of doing considerable 
damage to cherry-orchards, especially in Kent, and also to seed- 
beds. This author further remarked upon its growing abundance. 
There is now ample evidence to show that during the intervening 
period this bird has increased in numbers to an enormons extent, 
and that to-day the country is threatened with a plague of star- 
lings of a magnitude few have perhaps realized. Here it is not 
possible to set forth the evidence in detail, but a few extracts 
will be sufficient to show the extent of the plague and the opinion 
of agriculturists and fruit-growers in different counties. 

Essex.—*‘ Only one bird is dangerous to my crops—that is, the starling. He 
threatens the utter destruction of our strawberry, raspberry, cherry, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, and some other crops. These birds are said to come to us from the marshes 
as soon as the young are hatched. And they come in millions—in flocks that darken 
the sky.” 

Cheshire.‘ During the past ten or fifteen years the starling has greatly increased 
in this county, and it now does considerably more harm than good. Unless some 
drastic action is taken, and soon, the consequences will be most serious.” 

Hereford.—‘* Comes in great flocks and does wholesale damage to strawberries, 
cherries, and other fruit.”’ 

Kent.—** The starling is a terror, and life around here is hardly worth living; you 
must have a gun always in your hand or woe betide the cherries—they come in their 
thousands.” 

Lincoln.—** During recent years this bird has increased to such an alarming extent 
as to be a plague. They come in flocks of tens of thousands, and whilst here commit 
an enormous amount of damage which must far outweigh any benefits they confer. 
Each year they seem to grow more plentiful. I am in favour of a very drastic reduction 
for some time to come.” 

Notts.—** Far too numerous ; they come in flocks of thousands.” 

Shropshire.-—“ This bird is far too numerous. There has been a very marked 
increase in recent years, and consequently it is doing great damage. Drastic action 
is very necessary.” 

Stafford.—** The starling is becoming a veritable plague and causing great 
destruction.” 

Warwick.—‘* A great pest ; more so, I think, than the rook, as it is much more 
numerous. Requires destroying for some years to come.” 

Worcester —A corespondent, who forwarded a specimen which contained thirty- 
seven grains of wheat and many fragments, writes: ‘* The field of wheat from which 
the bird was shot has been visited by great numbers of starlings, and 1 think I shall 
be well within the mark in estimating the flock, at times, at 100,000 units ; now if 
each bird took thirty-seven grains in one day they would practically take the seed- 
corn on two acres of land. I am quite sure if they were allowed, they would soon 
ruin the field in question, and I am afraid they have done a considerable amount of 
damage, notwithstanding care exercised to keep them away.” 


Mr. Henry Wing* states that in a small larch plantation of 
about four acres, of some ten or twelve years’ standing, “ millions 
of starlings have taken to roosting” there, in consequence of 


* Journal of Land Agents’ Society, December 1918. 
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which “ they not only foul the covert to such an extent that no 
game will go into it, but they are ruining the trees by bending them 
over by sheer weight of numbers.” In his important and lucid 
Studies in Bird Migration, Dr. W. Eagle Clarke has drawn attention 
to the singularly varied nature of the migrations of the starling, 
due, among other causes, “ to its gregarious and capricious nature, 
the varying degree of its migratory instincts in different parts 
of the British area, its dependence upon supplies of food which 
change not only with the season but from year to year, and to 
the fact that it is largely double-brooded—peculiarities which 
result in innumerable movements, many of them of a partial or 
wholly irregular nature.”’ 

Leaving out of consideration the movements of this bird 
within the British area, we have, according to Dr. Clarke, regular 
migrations (1) as a winter visitor to our isles from Northern and 
Central Europe; (2) as a bird of double passage, traversing our 
shores when ev route between Continental summer and winter 
quarters ; and (3) partial winter emigrations to the Continent. 
During a residence of four years on the East coast of Scotland 
I have had numerous opportunities of studying this species, 
and the results of my observations may possibly be of interest. 
During September 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 we have had a large 
immigration on the Fife coast. In 1915 flocks of one thousand to 
five thousand were observed during the last week of the month. 
In 1916 the numbers were much smaller, rising slightly in the 
following year. In 1918 they outnumbered anything previously 
seen. On September 7 small flocks were observed throughout 
the day, and still larger ones on the 8th. On the evening of the 
8th, whilst standing looking out across St. Andrews Bay, I noticed 
what at first sight “appeared to be an airship, but this soon took 
the form of a dense black cloud, and still later it was seen to consist 
of a huge flock of starlings. On reaching the coast many of them 
settled down on a field of some eight to ten acres, literally blacken- 
ing the ground. There must have been something like 150,000 
to 200,000 of these birds. On the following evening a still larger 
flock was observed to land in the same and adjoining field. In 
all probability this immigration occurred at other points as well 
as on the Fife coast. This increase in our starling population 
has undoubtedly had much to do with the change of feeding 
habits of the rook; much of the rook’s natural food has been 
consumed by the starlings. 

Writing of this bird in the United States of America, Professor 
Forbush states, “ Already the starling has begun to show a 
capacity for harmfulness which may be expected to become 
more prominent as its numbers increase.” After recounting 
cases of damage to cherries, pears, strawberries, corn in the ear, 
he continues : 
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Perhaps it is too early yet to say what will be the final result of the introduction 
of the starling into this country. Its value as an insect destroyer is plain, but ite 
unchecked increase may prove a calamity to severa) species of useful native birds, 
and from the experience of other countries we may assume that it is likely to become a 
pest to the fruit-grower. 


The feeding habits of the starling have been investigated by 
Gilmour, Hammond, Kelso, myself, and others. As a result 
of an investigation concluded in October 1918, in which the food 
consumed by 368 adult birds was estimated by the volumetric 
method, we find that 51 per cent. of the food consumed in a year 
consists of animal matter and 49 per cent. of vegetable matter. 
Of the former 26°5 per cent. is composed of injurious insects, 
3°5 per cent. of neutral insects, 2°5 per cent. of beneficial insects, 
8°5 per cent. of earthworms, 6°5 per cent. of slugs, 1°5 per cent. 
of millipedes, and 2 per cent. of miscellaneous animal matter 
of a beneficial nature. Of the vegetable matter 20°5 per cent. 
consists of cereals, 2°5 per cent. of roots and leaves, 15°5 per cent. 
of cultivated fruits, 7 per cent. of wild fruits and weed seeds, 
and 3°5 per cent. of miscellaneous vegetable matter of a neutral 
nature. Summarizing these figures we find that of the total 
percentage of food 36°5 per cent. is beneficial, 41 per cent. injurious, 
and 22°5 per cent. neutral. The most serious item to the agri- 
culturist is the 20°5 per cent. of cereals, particularly so when we 
remember that the house-sparrow takes a toll of 75 per cent., 
the wood-pigeon 38°5 per cent., and the rook 35°1 per cent. 

We are unable to place but one interpretation upon these 
figures, and that is that at the present time the starling offers a 
most serious menace to the production of home-grown food, 
and that any further increase in its numbers can only be fraught 
with the most serious consequences. We are not unmindful of 
the benefits that this bird confers, but great as these undoubtedly 
are they are very largely neutralized by the injuries which it 
inflicts. If the increase in numbers continues, and there seems 
every likelihood of it so doing, then the time is not far distant 
when our cereal and fruit crops will suffer to such an extent that 
it will no longer pay to cultivate such. Because certain wild 
birds are beneficial and very rightly protected, it is no ground for 
claiming similar protection for all wild birds. Many deserve 
protection, others do not; and in the case of a few, repressive 
Measures are undoubtedly needed. Amongst farmers and fruit- 
growers the starling at present has a most unenviable reputation, 
but in addition to its depredations upon cereals, roots, and fruit, 
it is reported to be doing great damage amongst our smaller and 
more beneficial birds. Evidence such as we should consider 
satisfactory and convincing on this point is as yet not forthcoming, 
but there seems nothing unreasonable in the many statements 
that have been reported. 
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which “ they not only foul the covert to such an extent that no 
game will go into it, but they are ruining the trees by bending them 
over by sheer weight of numbers.” In his important and lucid 
Studies in Bird Migration, Dr. W. Eagle Clarke has drawn attention 
to the singularly varied nature of the migrations of the starling, 
due, among other causes, “ to its gregarious and capricious nature, 
the varying degree of its migratory instincts in different parts 
of the British area, its dependence upon supplies of food which 
change not only with the season but from year to year, and to 
the fact that it is largely double-brooded—peculiarities which 
result in innumerable movements, many of them of a partial or 
wholly irregular nature.” 

Leaving out of consideration the movements of this bird 
within the British area, we have, according to Dr. Clarke, regular 
migrations— (1) as a winter visitor to our isles from Northern and 
Central Europe; (2) as a bird of double passage, traversing our 
shores when en route between Continental summer and winter 
quarters ; and (3) partial winter emigrations to the Continent. 
During a residence of four years on the East coast of Scotland 
I have had numerous opportunities of studying this species, 
and the results of my observations may possibly “be of interest. 
During September 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 we have had a large 
imm'gration on the Fife coast. In 1915 flocks of one thousand to 
five thousand were observed during the last week of the month. 
In 1916 the numbers were much smaller, rising slightly in the 
following year. In 1918 they outnumbered anything previously 
seen. On September 7 small flocks were observed throughout 
the day, and still larger ones on the 8th. On the evening of the 
8th, whilst standing looking out across St. Andrews Bay, I noticed 
what at first sight appeared to be an airship, but this soon took 
the form of a dense black cloud, and still later it was seen to consist 
of a huge flock of starlings. On reaching the coast many of them 
settled down on a field of some eight to ten acres, literally blacken- 
ing the ground. There must have been something like 150,000 
to 200,000 of these birds. On the following evening a still larger 
flock was observed to land in the same and adjoining field. In 
all probability this immigration occurred at other pomts as well 
as on the Fife coast. This increase in our starling population 
has undoubtedly had much to do with the change of feeding 
habits of the rook; much of the rook’s natural food has been 
consumed by the starlings. 

Writing of this bird in the United States of America, Professor 
Forbush states, “ Already the starling has begun to show a 
capacity for harmfulness which may be expected to become 
more prominent as its numbers increase.” After recounting 
cases of damage to cherries, pears, strawberries, corn in the ear, 
he continues : 
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Perhaps it is too early yet to say what will be the fina] result of the introduction 
of the starling into this country. Its value as an insect destroyer is plain, but ite 
unchecked increase may prove a calamity to several species of useful native birds, 
and from the experience of other countries we may assume that it is likely to become a 
pest to the fruit-grower. 


The feeding habits of the starling have been investigated by 
Gilmour, Hammond, Kelso, myself, and others. As a result 
of an investigation concluded in October 1918, in which the food 
consumed by 368 adult birds was estimated by the volumetric 
method, we find that 51 per cent. of the food consumed in a year 
consists of animal matter and 49 per cent. of vegetable matter. 
Of the former 26°5 per cent. is composed of injurious insects, 
3°5 per cent. of neutral insects, 2°5 per cent. of beneficial insects, 
8°5 per cent. of earthworms, 6°5 per cent. of slugs, 1°5 per cent. 
of millipedes, and 2 per cent. of miscellaneous animal matter 
of a beneficial nature. Of the vegetable matter 20°5 per cent. 
consists of cereals, 2°5 per cent. of roots and leaves, 15°5 per cent. 
of cultivated fruits, 7 per cent. of wild fruits and weed seeds, 
and 3°5 per cent. of miscellaneous vegetable matter of a neutral 
nature. Summarizing these figures we find that of the total 
percentage of food 36:5 per cent. 1s beneficial, 41 per cent. injurious, 
and 22°5 per cent. neutral. The most serious item to the agri- 
culturist is the 20°5 per cent. of cereals, particularly so when we 
remember that the house-sparrow takes a toll of 75 per cent., 
the wood-pigeon 38°5 per cent., and the rook 35°1 per cent. 

We are unable to place but one interpretation upon these 
figures, and that is that at the present time the starling offers a 
most serious menace to the production of home-grown food, 
and that any further increase in its numbers can only be fraught 
with the most serious consequences. We are not unmindful of 
the benefits that this bird confers, but great as these undoubtedly 
are they are very largely neutralized by the injuries which it 
inflicts. If the increase in numbers continues, and there seems 
every likelihood of it so doing, then the time is not far distant 
when our cereal and fruit crops will suffer to such an extent that 
it will no longer pay to cultivate such. Because certain wild 
birds are beneficial and very rightly protected, it is no ground for 
claiming similar protection for all wild birds. Many deserve 
protection, others do not; and in the case of a few, repressive 
Measures are undoubtedly needed. Amongst farmers and fruit- 
growers the starling at present has a most unenviable reputation, 
but in addition to its depredations upon cereals, roots, and fruit, 
it is reported to be doing great damage amongst our smaller and 
more beneficial birds. Evidence such as we should consider 
satisfactory and convincing on this point is as yet not forthcoming, 
but there seems nothing unreasonable in the many statements 
that have been reported. 
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The starling is a powerful bird with a strong and formidable 
weapon of offence and defence in the shape of its beak, and pressed 
for lool we can quite understand it making raids upon its weaker 
allies. That this bird has been allowed to increase for so many 
years without any action being taken is to be highly regretted, 
for experience shows that it is comparatively easy to reduce the 
numbers of a species that are not inordinately great, but after 
reaching a certain proportion above the normal the difficulty is 
increased tenfold, and what, a few years ago, might have been 
rarried out quickly at a trifling cost with the desired results 
will now mean the expenditure of large sums of money, and it 
will be years before this species is again reduced to its normal 
proportions. 

The utter disregard of the agriculturist and forester in all 
recent legislation dealing with wild birds, and the indiscriminate 
all-round protection demanded by a certain section of the public, 
is unfortunately commencing to make itself felt just at a time 
when the country can least afford to bear it. Our home-grown 
food-supply is suffering to the extent of many millions of pounds 
sterling owing to the depredations of the house-sparrow, rook, 
starling, and wood-pigeon, and to a lesser extent from blackbirds 
and bullfinches. 

As we have frequently stated, no one wishes to see our wild 
birds indiscriminately destroyed, for the majority constitute 
a natural force of incalculable benefit to the country, but this is 
no reason or excuse why we should permit a few undesirable 
species to increase to such an extent as to become a plague to the 
land and a source of great national loss. The subject has been 
deferred time after time by those in authority, but the time has 
now come when the situation has assumed such a serious and 
menacing character that it will no longer brook delay. This 
procrastinating policy must cease, and an intelligent and active 
one replace it, otherwise our farmers, fruit-growers, foresters, etc., 
will be compelled to take matters into their own hands and 
proclaim a ruthless war of destruction on all wild bird life. Should 
they be driven to this, and there are already signs that it is in 
operation on a small scale, what does it mean to our country ! 
It means that the utter disregard of so important and far-reaching 
a matter by our Government, year after year, and in spite of 
numerous warnings, will turn our country into an Avernus. 
i ge insects of many kinds, hitherto held in check by our 
wild birds, will multiply to such an extent as to become plagues. 
Our crops will be devastated, the farmer and fruit-grower in many 
cases ruined, and the country made poorer by some hundreds of 
millions of money. As a result of this wicked and wanton waste 
we shall be dependent upon other countries for our food-supply, 
and financially so much the poorer. Poorer to such an extent 
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as to further cripple many of our home industries, and injurious 
to the extent that such losses mean dear food to the populace 
of these islands. The past few years have surely taught us that 
dear food means a plethora of cheap substitutes and a consequent 
reduction in the vitality of the nation, which is preparing a suit- 
able field for the spread of illness and disease and a consequent 
deterioration of the race. 

The sceptical reader may possibly smile at such a dismal 
forecast, and doubt whether such results are at all likely to ensue. 
This temperament is unfortunately only too prevalent. History, 
however, affords numerous cases which confirm the truth of such a 
forecast. Even at the present day it is within the recollection 
of many, of the orchards in Kent and in the Evesham Valley that 
were stripped from end to end by the depredations of the cater- 
pillar of the winter moth. The great increase of the antler-moth 
caterpillars during 1918 in Derbyshire and elsewhere, and the 
general plague of insects of all kinds during the period of the late 
war, are surely not forgotten. It is patent to every thinking man 
and woman that these pests must be kept under if agriculture 
and fruit-growing have to prosper, and nature’s way, and probably 
the most effective way, of controlling these insects is by the aid 
of our insectivorous birds. It is therefore of paramount im- 
portance that we should offer every preservation and protection 
to such, and carefully suppress all other less beneficial species, 
if they appear to be increasing to an undue or abnormal extent. 

Government Departments that are mainly concerned with 
administrative duties, and regard all such questions as this from a 
purely academical standpoint, are not likely to offer a solution of 
the problem. Such is not to be expected. But it is surely in- 
cumbent upon some Department to take immediate steps to bring 
about some organization that is capable, both by experience and 
training, to properly handle a state of things that is rapidly 
going from bad to worse, and costing the country an enormous 
annual loss. We must not lose sight of the fact that so long 
ago as 1905* the seriousness of the situation was made very plain, 
and it has been reiterated annually since. Delays are dangerous, 
but flagrant neglect is criminal, and the agricultural community 
will surely call to account those who have persistently ignored 
the oft-repeated warning that our home-grown food is in danger 
owing to the almost entire disregard of a subject which vitally 
affects agriculture and the food-supply of the people of the United 
Kingdom. 

Wa ter E. CoLLINGE 


* Report of the Departmental Committee ... upon the Fruit Industry of Great 
Britain. 
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A VEIN OF TREACHERY 


JoHN HamppeEN, the younger, had something of the genius and 
something of the independence of his grandfather. In 1690 he 
opposed the Old Gang—which included Godolphin, Nottingham, 
and Halifax—-upon the ground that “ if we must be ruined again, 
let it be by new men.” For this he was opposed by the official 
leaders of the Whigs, and he cut his throat six years after for no 
better reason than not getting into Parliament for his native 
county of Bucks. 

I introduce him here for the sake of an excellent pamphlet 
he wrote upon the state of the nation in 1692, from which it 
would appear that things were then very much what they are 
nowadays. “The truth of it is,” so he summed np, “ our present 
condition is very miserable and dreadful. If we look upon the war, 
and the management of affairs at home in reference to it, we 
cannot but see that there is a vein of treachery runs thro it, 
from one end to the other. How else is it possible everything 
should misgive and miscarry as we see it has done ? ” 

The proof, it may be said, was pure presumption : Testimonium 
ret, res upsa loquitur. And yet it was a very shrewd guess, for 
most of the King’s Ministers had then, and for some years there- 
after, a foot in both camps, so that whichever side miscarried 
they should be safe.* It may be allowed that it was a wise pre- 
caution in the Ministers, but a very bad thing for the nation. 
The main thing in war is what may be called whole-heartedness. 
Going into a war is a question on which the two sides should be 
fairly considered ; but once in, the best and the only way is to 
go all out for victory, to do the enemy all the hurt possible. 
There is no such thing as compromise in war, and kindness to 
your enemy is cruelty to your friends. A war which is carried on 
without spirit or enterprise, because the heart of the Government 
is not really in it, usually drags on until the nation is drained of 


* As, for example, of the three Old Gang Ministers mentioned by Hampden, 
Godolphin was in constant correspondence with the Stuarts, Halifax provided for his 
own security through a Jacobite agent, and only the immaculate Nottingham, although 
he was charged with it by Swift, can be acquitted with reasonable certainty of double- 
dealing. 
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its blood and treasure. Then it comes to an inconclusive end, and 
has generally to be fought out all over again by the next genera- 
tion. So, at least, it happened in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. Marlborough and Prince Eugéne, by the end of it, had 
the French beaten ; but before they could finish it off they were 
foiled by our politicians. 

Oxford was a timid and inconclusive sort of man who was clay 
in the hands of Bolingbroke. But St. John—if I may say so 
without disrespect to the present generation—was probably 
the greatest politician that England ever produced. By politician 
I do not mean statesman, a rarer and inferior order of beings like 
Castlereagh and Chatham, who, as they work for their country 
only, are not generally much considered by either Party. No, 
Bolingbroke was of the great order of politicians, and the greatest 
of that order. In oratory he was the equal of Mr. Lloyd George ; 
in intrigue not even Lord Beaverbrook —— ssed him; as a wit he 
would not have yielded the palm to Sir F. E. Smith before he became 
Lord Chancellor. In his love of metaphysics he resembled Lord 
Haldane ; in his amiability towards the enemy, Lord Grey. And he 
had an infallible knack of breaking everything he touched, like Mr. 
Winston Churchill. He had the love of a pretty face which Prince 
Lichnowsky discovered in Mr. Asquith, and would have cracked a 
bottle against any member either of the late or of the present Ad- 
ministration. But he had one cardinal fault. He sometimes com- 
mitted himself to writing—and by that fault he was undone. The 
story of how he “ bubbled” our Allies the Dutch and made a 
separate peace with the enemy I shall tell in more detail when 
I come to the Committee of Secrecy. Inthe meantime, I need only 
explain that St. John brought victorious Marlborough home 
and sent out the Duke of Ormonde ; that Ormonde conducted the 
war ina manner which could have only one explanation—treachery ; 
that the French were allowed to remain in a vulnerable position 
without being attacked and were saved from inevitable defeat 
by the withdrawal of our army. 

The feelings of our soldiers upon this separate peace have been 
described : ‘‘ Some left their CBlours to serve among the Allies, 
and others afterwards withdrew, and whenever they recollected 
the Duke of Marlborough and the late glorious times their eyes 
filled with tears.” 

This vein of treachery was vehemently suspected, but not cer- 
tainly known by the Opposition. It might have remained 
hidden for ever had not Queen Anne inc onsider rately died before 
Bolingbroke had completed his arrangements with the Stuarts. 
When George arrived the Whigs came into power, and they 
appointed a Committee of Secrecy to go into the peace. This 
Committee was chosen by ballot, and as the House was staunch 
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it chose a staunch Committee. The effect of the motion was 
immediate and surprising. Bolingbroke ran away to France 
disguised as the servant of one of the French King’s messengers. 
Oxford, less careful of his person than of his property, sold out 
all his South Sea stock. 

The Committee began its sittings on April 13, and its report 
was read to the House of Commons by Walpole, and then by the 
Clerk, on June 9, 1715.* The story which it unfolds is one of the 
strangest and the most shameful in our history. We are shown 
St. John opening secret negotiations with the French Government 
to obtain better terms for England than for her Allies. Ormonde 
is at the same time sent to the Pensionary to assure our Allies 
that we will carry on the war with vigour. The secret negotia- 
tions proceed from point to point while Ormonde discusses with 
Prince Eugéne joint plans for attacking the enemy. St. John 
suggests to his Commander-in-Chief that a battle won or lost 
might upset the negotiations. Ormonde reminds him of his 
orders to prosecute the war with vigour in conjunction with the 
Allies, “so that, should there happen a fair opportunity to attack 
the enemy I cannot refuse it, if proposed by the Prince and States.” 
St. John thereupon gives him secret orders not to engage in 
siege or battle and to keep secret this command. Prince Eugene 
Tresses Ormonde to reconnoitre the enemy. He cannot refuse. 

he French are lying behind the Scheldt, and the piain between 
the head of the Somme and the Scheldt—not above a league and 
a half—-has not been entrenched. Eugéne suggests an immediate 
advance so as to get upon the flank and rear of the enemy. “‘ You 
may easily,” writes Ormonde, “ imagine the difficulty that I was 
under to excuse the delaying a matter, which, according to the 
information I had from the Quarter-Master General and several 
other general officers that went out with the detachment, seemed 
to be so practicable.” 

The Dutch become suspicious; they ask Ormonde to take 
part in the siege of Quesnai. He refuses. At the same time he 
carries on direct negotiations with Mareschal Villars, and informs 
the enemy of our Allies’ plans. #fhe French, in the meantime, 
improve the position for themselves by informing the Dutch 
of the secret negotiations. The Allies—and no wonder—give 
our soldiers “ black looks” which make our honest fellows very 
uncomfortable. At last when the negotiations are complete 
Ormonde informs his Allies that he intends to withdraw his 
army. There were certain German troops in the pay of England, 
and these—to their honour—refused to withdraw. So far did 
the treachery go that Ormonde supplied Villars with information 
as to the foreign troops which had quitted him and might therefore 


* It is printed as an appendix to vol. vii of the Parliamentary History. 
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be attacked. At the same time he stopped their pay and subsidies. 
Had these troops not remained with the Dutch, “ it is notorious 
that Prince Eugéne’s whole army . . . had been left to the mercy 
of the French army to be cut in pieces or made prisoners by 
Mareschal Villars, which had left the Queen’s troops in no better 
a condition than to have had the privilege of being last destroyed.” 

The French, having obtained this great advantage, now 
informed the British Government that the terms they had given 
them were conditional upon a general peace, and St. John was 
thus‘placed in a very unhappy position. He had to use all efforts 
to bring his late Allies to terms, and agree to the rising demands 
of the French. The Dutch, according to St. John, “ kick and 
flounce like wild beasts caught in a toil, yet the cords are too 
strong for them to break; they will soon tire with struggling, 
and when they are tired, grow tame.” 

They were tamed, in fact, by the desertion of the Ally who 
thus chuckled over their desperate situation. But Bolingbroke 
soon found himself in a position hardly less desperate. The French 
refused him the most-favoured-nation clause, which was to have 
been the basis of the commercial side of the peace. ‘‘ We are now,” 
he wrote to Prior, “ at the true crisis of our disease; we die at 
once, or recover at once. Let France depart from the shameful 
expedient by which they thought to bubble us out of the ad- 
vantages which they had solemnly yielded, and all is well; 
otherwise, by God, both they and we are undone.” And again 
he wrote: “My compliments to M. de Torcy. Let him know 
that if they do not agree with the Queen I may, perhaps, be a 
refugee.” 

The way of transgressors is hard: the words were prophetic. 
The French used the position to force England to make tariff 
concessions which were so little to the liking of England that the 
Ministry’s own House of Commons rejected them. A statesman 
who so placed himself in the hands of the enemy should have 
expected nothing else, and certainly could deserve nothing better. 
Bolingbroke contrived to get back to England by informing on 
the Stuarts; but failing ever after in politics, was reduced to 
becoming the patron of literature, and lived to complain that he 
had been sold by Pope. 


IJ 


The impeachment of Bolingbroke, Strafford, Oxford, and 
Ormonde is generally held up by our constitutional historians 
as a deplorable example of the ferocity of our ancestors. And, 
indeed, impeachment is altogether gone out of practice. Not 
only is it thought to be brutal and unjust, and against good form 
and carrying a thing too far, but there is a better reason, which is 
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this—that if impeachment were revived no politician would be 
safe. And yet there was something wholesome about it. The 
fear of impeachment might sometimes restrain a Minister. There 
is, perhaps, more danger to the public interest in the opposite 
point of view, the doctrine, that is to say, of political infallibility. 
We saw this in the debate of the Mesopotamia Report which was 
likened by a scoffer to an indignation meeting of fleas held because 
the old lion had at last taken the unpardonable liberty of scrate hing 
himself. It was notable in that debate that the indignation of 
Ministers was reserved for Mr. Austen Chamberlain, not because 
he was responsible for the mismanagement, but because he 
resigned his office. This was said to be a very dangerous precedent 
by the representatives of both Front Benches. And the offender 
was suitably rebuked by Mr. Montagu, who gallantly stepped 
into Mr. Chamberlain’s shoes. Thus the tendency to take re- 
sponsibility for the misdeeds of subordinates was decisively 
checked, and the officials themselves were generously supported 
for the excellent reason that if they had resigned it would have 
been a reflection on their superiors. 

The suicide of a scidier, who took a serious view of his own 
honour, was another precedent which I need hardly say was not 
followed by the politicians. But while there is no one who would 
even argue for impeachment, there might be found some sup- 

orters for a Committee of Secrecy. And here is an expedient 
which all those who are not satisfied with the conduct of the war 
might combine to insist upon. It could not restore to them 
their sons nor the treasure of the country. Both are lost irre- 
trievably in a war far worse managed than the wars of the Spanish 
Succession. But it might, at least, bring things to light which 
it would be useful for the nation to know. England 1s not yet 
at the end of her course, nor will the League of Nations absolve 
her statesmen from all need for policy and patriotism. 

There were faults of spirit and there were faults of conduct. 
The former—or so it seems to me—are the more important. 
But they are also the more difficult to estimate. How shall we 
define loyalty in a Minister or in a Ministry? Mr. Asquith’s 
administration was elected by the country; it was supported 
by Parliament. Constitutionally its powers were supreme. The 
doctrine of Mandate is a Dutch importation which ought never 
to be allowed to fetter the native independence of a British 
Ministry or a British Parliament. It is of the very essence of 
our Constitution that we entrust our Governments with full power 
to take all measures for the safety of the country, and that power 
is only limited by the prerogatives of the Crown and discretion of 
Parliament. Indeed, in foreign affairs it was our practice—for which 
there is a great deal to be said—to leave all in the hands of the 
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Ministers. In old time it was the business of the Crown and not of 
Parliament to control foreign policy. President Wilson has said a 
great deal about popular control of such matters; but I do not 
gather that he ~~ what he preaches. And, indeed, none but 
a nation of fools would be willing to expose the whole conduct of 
their foreign policy to the world at large. 

So much every wise man admits. And it has to be admitted 
also that Parliament approved and supported the Ministers in 
all that they did, or, at least, in all that it knew they did. Yet 
there are certain broad principles of foreign policy which are 
now generally regarded as the settled will of the nation. The 
Entente, for example, was a friendship with France well founded 
in the national sense of danger from Germany. We had per- 
mitted Germany to become the first military and industrial 
power in Europe. She was not equal to us in Naval power, but 
as she produced twice as much steel as we did, was far better 
equipped in forges, and had a population fifty per cent. larger, it 
was reasonable to suppose that she might overtake us. And we 
were left in no doubt about her sentiments by her conduct in the 
Russo-Japanese and South African wars. The German Emperor 
boasted that he meant to have the trident in his fist; Germany 
was visibly working to that end. We might carry matters, then, 
so far as to say that if the Government was disloyal to the Entente 
it was disloyal to the nation. 

But was our Government disloyal to the Entente 2? This should 
be the first head of our inquiry. There is at least some ground 
of presumption. We have, for example, the certain knowledge 
that the German Government acted in the belief that our Govern- 
ment was disloyal. They expected us to remain neutral in the 
war which they had designed. They would not have ventured 
upon that war at all if they had not believed in our disloyalty 
to the Entente. Did they act without evidence and without 
assurances ? That is a point for inquiry. There was the Haldane 
visit. Both the nature of that visit and the negotiations then 
conducted were kept secret at the time. But on February 14, 
1912, Mr. Asquith went so far as to tell the House of Commons : 
“That in the course of my noble friend’s visit there was 
unmistakable evidence of a sincere and resolute desire upon 
both sides to establish a better footing between us, without—let 
us make this perfectly clear—without on either side in any way 
sacrificing or impairing the special relationships in which each of 
us stands to other Powers.” 

Mark the words, “ upon both sides.” These words mean that 
the Germans, as well as ourselves, desired to establish a better 
footing without sacrificing or impairing our relationships with 
France. That certainly is what in 1912 Mr. Asquith told the 
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country about the Haldane visit. But on October 2, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith told the country something entirely different. He then 
described the German proposals as a request “‘ to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality . . . when they selected the opportunity 
to overbear and dominate the European world.” In 1914 Mr. 
Asquith was almost overcome with retrospective indignation at 
the insult. 

But suppose this had been a case at law, and Lord Haldane, 
if I might take such a liberty, had been a married lady, and Mr. 
Asquith, if the thing may be imagined, had been her husband. 
Germany is acc used, four years afterwards, of making insulting 
proposals to the wife. She had received them, of course, with 
indignation; he had taken measures of defence accordingly. 
No, upon the contrary, she had returned from Berlin full of the 
civilities she had received from “ the very big men ”’ she had met 
there, and he had described their insults as “ unmistakable evidence 
of a sincere and resolute desire to establish a better footing.” 
What would the court say of such a story? What could it say ? 

And this remarkable complaisance was supported by an equally 
remarkable neglect. The Cawdor programme had been aban- 
doned ; it was restored only after a national agitation. But 
Rosyth, which was no less important to our defence against 


Germany, was allowed to remain unfivished and useless. The | 


public are only now beginning to be told of the danger they ran 
in the early part of the war, when our fleet had no base upon 
the East Coast, had no mines or minefields, and was hae in 
destroyers to the forces of the enemy. 

We declined Germany’s insulting proposal, but with such 
civility that Germany was never allowed to suspect the seething 
indignation pent up in the proud hearts of British Ministers. 
But we proceeded with our negotiations about a “ naval holiday.” 
Were these negotiations loyal to France? Consider the position. 
Germany was both a military and a naval Power. Her naval 
preparations were directed against England and her military 
preparations against France. We proposed an arrangement 
which would have enabled her to economize upon her navy. 
And with what consequence? Obviously, as the French saw, 
with the consequence that Germany would have been able to 
put the money saved on her fleet into her army. Such was the 
loyalty to the Entente of British Ministers, a loyalty so little 
displayed that Germany was led to presume that it did not exist. 
;. Our Ministers have said much about the responsibility of the 
war. If a householder leaves his front door open at night, if a 
lady walks through dangerous streets with a diamond necklace 
flaunting in the eyes of criminals, crime remains crime, it is true, 
but the moral responsibility, at least, is divided. 
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The first head, then, of the inquiry should relate to this 
question of our loyalty to the spirit of our engagements. But 
it may be said: Well, after all, there is nothing to complain 
about. For our Government did, when it came to the push, 
stand by these engagements. Would it have stood by these 
engagements if Germany had not presumed so far as to attack 
through Belgium? Would it have stood by them if it had not 
been forced thereto by others? These are hypothetical questions. 
Let us come to the manner and spirit in which the war was begun 
and conducted. We are here brought up against the alleged 
conversation between Prince Lichnowsky and Sir Edward Grey, 
which was repeated to the Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor 
in August 1915. The Prince reported that on August 4, 1914, 
Sir Edward Grey said to him: “ That Great Britam as a par- 
ticipating Power in the war would be still more in a position to 
throw her word into the scale than if she remained neutral, 
because she could at any moment threaten to retire from the 
fight,” that in certain circumstances “‘ he would always be ready, 
in the event of his being still in office, to undertake mediation to 
help us,” and that “ he was remote from every idea to crush 
Germany.” 

Now it is remarkable that Sir Edward Grey, following an 
illustrious example, made three denials—on August 26, 1915; 
on November 11, 1915; and on December 8, 1916. But it is 
remarkable that these denials were not of what Prince Lichnowsky 
said he had said, but of what he said that Prince Lichnowsky 
said he had said. 

‘ Not even ’’—this is the first denial—‘* when we were perfectly 
free, when Japan, who was our Ally, had not entered the war, 
and when we were not pledged to the other Allies, as we are 
now by the Agreement of September 5, 1914, did I say anything 
so ridiculous or untrue as that it was in the interest of Germany 
that we had gone to war, and with the object of restraining 
Russia.” 

And so in the other denials. They are not denials of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s statements, but of statements which were not made 
by Prince Lichnowsky. There is probably, then, some truth 
in Prince Lichnowsky’s report of this conversation ; it no doubt 
suggests the frame of mind in which the British Government 
were in at that time. They were forced into the war because 
of the attack on Belgium which left them no way out; but they 
were remote from any intention to crush Germany. And it is 
with nations as with boxers. If one goes into a fight with no 
intention to hurt the other, and the other goes into it with the firm 
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intention to knock his man out, which side will have the advantage? 
The one spars, the other hits. And so it was with the war. We 
did the sparring and Germany did the hitting. Our statesmen 
— to themselves to hit Germany just hard enough to make 

ermany cry ‘ Peccavi!”’ and then to take her back to their 
bosom again. The one was saying always to himself, “ How 
can I hurt him most, where can I do him most damage?” The 
other was thinking, ““ We must live together again. He owes 
me something; I want it back. He buys in my shop. We may 
meet at dinner the day after to-morrow. He supports my Party, 
I must not hurt him too much, I really mustn't.” 

Such was the difference in spirit. Germany was out to kill; 
we were out to reconciliate. And from that scarce-formulated 
treachery of mind many of our misfortunes arose. Let us re- 
member this difference between a boxing-match and a war. A 
boxer pays for his own lack of spirit, but in war brave soldiers 
and sailors die in vain, citizen3 are ruined, the whole nation may 
be destroyed, because of the lack of spirit in its Ministers. That 
is the difference ; Ministers are not merely false to themselves, 
but to the lives and fortunes of the people an inscrutable Provi- 
dence allows them to govern. 

Let us now see how this lack of the fighting spirit in our Govern- 
ment was reflected in the conduct of the war. This is a very 
big question, for the nature of war is that it is a struggle between 
two national organizations or groups of national organizations for 
life, and in this struggle, if an organization is rightly inspired it will 
use every weapon in its power and every ounce af its strength to 
destroy its enemy as quickly as possible. Now in our conduct 
of the war we deliberately discarded some of our most powerful 
weapons and refrained from directing our full strength to the injury 
of our enemy. Why, for example, did we hesitate to send out 
our Expeditionary Force, and having sent it, why did we send it 
short of one division? Whatever the reason, the result was 
nearly fatal to our whole Army, as Viscount French’s dispatch 
on the Retreat from Mons not obscurely shows. But military 
strength was only a small part of the national power. Our most 
formidable weapon was our power of Blockade. We deliberately 
refrained from using that power. Let me give one or two ex- 
amples. In the early part of the war the following order was 
given to His Majesty’s Navy: “ Belligerents in neutral ships 
are not to be arrested.” 

Now it was known to His Majesty’s Government that in North 
and South America alone upwards of 100,000 German Reservists 
were expected to go home by such means as they could in order 
to join their units. Some 20,000 of them in South America 
had special instructions to join the German forces in South-West 
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Africa intended for the invasion of Cape Colony. But not only 
go. An important factor in every war is the enemy spy and the 
enemy agent. Yet this order gave them a free pass to go where 
they liked in the world. In these circumstances what possible 
explanation—within the limits of a patriotic policy—could there 
be for such an order ? 

Then we come to the question of trade. It is against the 
common law of this realm for subjects to trade or have any 
commercial or financial transactions with the enemy. On 
September 9, 1914, a Proclamation was issued which seemed 
to embody this principle. But it was only a pretence, for it 
contained a clause which stultified the whole order. Here it is: 
“Provided always that where an enemy has a branch locally 
situated in British, Allied, or neutral territory, not being neutral 
territory in Europe, transactions by or with such branch shall 
not be treated as transactions by or with an enemy.” 

Here we see another channel of communication with the enemy 
deliberately left open by the British Government. British traders 
were not to deal with German traders in Germany, but they were 
free to deal with branches either in England or in America, and 
these branches were free to send goods, letters, or agents by neutral 
ships to Germany. As to the Blockade, it was confined to con- 
traband of war and enemy ships. Now in modern war, and, 
indeed, in all wars at all times, there is hardly any commodity 
known to commerce which cannot in some way or other be used 
for the support of an army or of the nation which supports that 
army. Weapons of war, the principal items in the usual lists 
of contraband, were what was needed least by Germany, and for 
many months the contraband list did not include many com- 
modities vital to the existence of Germany. Wool, leather, cotton, 
and many other such staples of life were all admitted direct to 
Germany, and the commodities which did find their way into the 
list were freely shipped to neutral countries under the eyes of our 
helpless Fleet. 

The late Sir William Ramsay told me himself that a member 
of the Government whom he approached on the subject was not 
aware that cotton was required in the manufacture of explosives, 
but appeared to think that wool was an ingredient. When Sir 
William Ramsay died, as I firmly believe, largely owing to vexa- 
tion of spirit in this fight to keep cotton out of Germany, several 
of the politicians responsible put themselvetgat the head of the 
movement to raise a fund in his memory. If there is anything 
in Sir Oliver Lodge’s theories, the spirit of Sir William Ramsay 
must find a certain ironic amusement in this posthumous patron- 
age. Further than this, our Free-Trade policy before the war 
had created certain high-power fat factories along the borders 
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and within the power of Germany—the agricultural systems of 
Denmark and Holland. The nature of these systems was that 
they depended for their raw material—oil-seeds and other feeding- 
stuffs—on oversea transport. When war was declared these 
two countries were rae or bribed to divert the greater part 
of their animal fats into Germany. It was, therefore, our ye 
to stop their importation of feeding-stufis and manures. If this 
had been done Germany could not have held out two years. 
For the German agricultural system also depended on imported 
feeding-stuffs—which came chiefly from Russia—and was, there- 
fore, in no position to supply her wants. 

I venture to say that if a Committee of Inquiry were to go 
into the evidence it would find that the advice and information 
of experts were disregarded in this vital matter, and that Germany 
was long supplied, not only with these, but with many other neces- 
sities by the surrounding neutrals. Now there were many excuses 
at the beginning of the war for allowing Germany to be supplied 
with necessities and luxuries by neutrals. One favourite was, 
“We must get the gold out of Germany.” Ministers and Govern- 
ment officials used to wag their heads with a great appearance of 
sagacity in delivering this dictum. It was a straight tip from 
their friends in the Citvy—“ Get the gold out of Germany.” There 
were, however, two fallacies in this line of argument—Germany 
did not pay the neutrals with gold, but with manufactured goods, 
coal, and securities. She even found a good deal of credit. 
Moreover, she did not need much gold for her conduct of the 
war, either internally or externally. Another favourite argument 


was that the war would be over in “ two or three months,” and | 
that in these circumstances it was not worth while to disturb | 


our happy relations with neutrals. This argument was put to 
me, de haut en bas, by one of the Ministers principally concerned 
in the Blockade about two years before the war came to an end. 
But the final argument was usually that ‘‘ We must not offend 
America.” It has been asserted, but it has also been denied, and 
it has never been proved, that America made it difficult or im- 
ossible for our Foreign Office to conduct a strong blockade. 
he Committee of Inquiry might ask for evidence on this point, 
and until that evidence is published, the public would do well 
to remain sceptical. For my part I do not believe that the 
Americans were such fools as to prevent us from finishing a job 
which they knew if we could not finish they must finish themselves. 
So far all the evidence points to an opposite conclusion. From the 
beginning we did not intend to blockade Germany. It may be 
said that we were disabled by modern developments of Inter- 
national Law. But International Law is, in fact, nothing of 
higher sanction than the rules which a belligerent lays down 
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and is able to enforce for his own conduct of a war. Those who 
seek to find in it a code to which all nations owe and give obedi- 
ence are doomed to wander for ever in a maze of fallacies and a 
forest of exceptions. There certainly can be no International 
Law which binds one belligerent when it is broken by the other, 
and Germany had broken what is called International Law both 
in letter and in spirit. One boxer can hardly be expected to 
stick to the Queensberry rules when the other keeps on kicking 
him in the groin. 

But these fact are not disputed—that at the beginning of the war 
we were not bound by the Declaration of London, which Parlia- 
ment bad rejected, that nevertheless our Government promulgated 
it, thereby shackling their own hands, and that in the end they 
were forced to withdraw it. I believe the true explanation of 
the failure of our blockade to lie in several causes. One, for 
which our Free-Trade policy was to blame, was our own weakness 
in the necessaries of life. A nation which itself depends upon 
neutrals finds it difficult to prevent those neutrals from trading 
with the enemy. Thus, for example, we allowed Sweden to go 
on sending her iron ore to Germany by way of Rotterdam in order 
to obtain a small fraction of that ore for ourselves. It was a 
pusillanimous policy, but it finds a partial explanation in our 
necessities. 

A second reason lay in the fact that our Government consisted 
so largely of second-rate lawyers, who had not the grasp of the 
true principles of our national body of common and admiralty 
law to see that it was founded on the safety of the nation and 
on nothing else. They fumbled among spurious principles 
invented by the Dutch for the protection of a weak marine and 
never accepted by us—save in the one calamitous exception 
of the Declaration of Paris. That Declaration, which America 
never accepted, became void when Germany began to sink our 
merchant ships. But it should have been denounced when 
Germany invaded Belgium. The proper reply to a breach of 
International Law which favoured us was a denunciation of the 
International Law which favoured Germany. 

But still another reason lay in the fact that our Government 
had always leaned upon the support of that body of bankers, 
shippers, and traders most deeply interested in the German trade. 
That, to my thinking, was the Unseen Hand which opened the 
shining gates of our blockade to the passage of men and provisions 
for beleaguered Germany. There were merchants in Manchester 
who thought a war of life and death an altogether insufficient 
reason for stopping their trade in peace goods, if not with Germany, 
at least with the neutrals who supplied Germany. With what 
face could our Government interlere with the trade America 
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drove with Germany when our Government knew that the 
Americans knew that our traders were enriching themselves 
by the same trade? Our hands were not clean. Our Government 
had a secret itch to favour Germany. Powerful friends of the 
Government were so deeply involved in German trade and German 
banking that they could not desire to see Germany severely 
treated. They wanted the old position restored. when German 
industry and trade were profitable investments for British savings. 
German sugar was a convenient material for the manufacture of 
British sweetmeats, and German iron and steel, and plates and 
forgings, furnished us with an easy, if ill-founded, supremacy in 
shipbuilding. All these and many other interests combined to 
influence Government policy. 

The sum of our mistakes—if they can be called mistakes— 
s to be estimated in the death of hundreds of thousands of our 
bravest and the ruin of our finances and of our industries. We 
have followed a policy which has drained the British Empire 
to its dregs, and made a once free and independent nation the 
trembling servitor of the United States. Is there here matter 
for inquiry, for reform, and for punishment ? Or will it be found, 
when this matter is agitated, that the present Government is 
too closely connected with the old, and depends too much on the 
same interests, to risk an investigation into scandals which might 
involve themselves ? 

Ian D. Convin 


HORACE FLETCHER 
AN APPRECIATION 


A Few weeks ago there passed over, almost without a word of 
appreciation in most of the papers, one who must be reckoned 
as among those who had helped most to win the war. Horace 
Fletcher bad lived for many years a life of great physical and 
mental activity. He organized experiments in Cambridge and 
in America and elsewhere to prove the all-round value of thorough 
mastication and insalivation of all solid and liquid foods. He 
himself was a wonderful example of physical and mental endur- 
ance. When already quite advanced in years, he put himself 
under the same course of severe physical training as the rowing 
men were having at an American university, and he did the 
exercises easily and without any stiffness at the time or after- 
wards. He did this without previous training, and he performed 
various other feats of endurance to prove the value of his theory. 
He spent a great part of his life in writing and speaking on his 
favourite subject, though he did not neglect mental culture ; for, 
besides his works on mastication, he wrote a book called Menti- 
culture. He was famous as the inventor of the phrase, “ Fore- 
thought without Fearthought.” 

Now, when he passed over, it was a magnificent opportunity 
for the Press, not only to acknowledge his services, but also to 
emphasize the lesson that he taught and the work that he did. 
He established the principle that, by thorough mastication and 
insalivation of all foods so long as they have taste, we can lessen 
the amount of food required, and get better value and better 
health from what we do take, with less waste and less unpleasant 
symptoms. He held that we could reduce our food-supply by 
at least half. The economy of this is obvious. It is true that, 
here and there, an official leaflet advised mastication, but it was 
not put in the forefront of the huge and largely ineffective advertis- 
Ing campaign, which was guilty of the gross blunder that business 
advertisers of business concerns would never have made, the 
blunder of making a prohibition the basis of the advertisement. 
Government spent thousands of pounds in urging people to eat 
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less, instead of telling them how to choose food more wisely, and 
instead of telling them to masticate and insalivate whatever food 
they did eat. 

A very interesting experiment, based on Horace Fletcher's 
theory, was carried out by a friend of mine at Darwen in Lanca- 
shire. As part of the school work of a large number of children, 
he made them masticate bread, explaining to them why they 
should masticate; and these children were as well nourished as 
other children who had double the amount of bread. Here, again, 
is an instance of what might have been published far and wide 
throughout the country as a lesson to mothers. I saw it re- 
ported only in one paper. 

In England Horace Fletcher could reckon his followers by 
thousands; in America he could reckon them by hundreds of 
thousands. In America he conducted experiments under expert 
supervision, and with a certain number of medical and other 
tests ; in America he obtained official endorsement of his theories. 
So much was his work appreciated that he was made one of the 
American “ Hundred,” the Advisory Council of the United States, 
who were chosen because of their reputation as experts in health. 
Theodore Roosevelt was another of the “ Hundred.” Now the 
distribution of leaflets about Horace Fletcher's theories and 
experiments should have been among the first steps taken when 
war was declared. ‘The idea should have been posterised, should 
have been taught in all schools, and advised and carried out, as 
far as possible, in all institutions. Looking back, we can see that, 
had his plan been carried out, our consumption of food might 
have been halved, and might now be even less than half of the 
amount. 

As to Horace Fletcher’s claims, we may not admit them in 
full, but at least they are all deserving of attention. The most 
obvious claim was that of economy of food itself, and therefore, 
incidentally, of money and the labour of preparing food. Then 
there was better digestion of the starchy elements. Obviously, 
when the food is broken up by the teeth, and thoroughly mixed 
with saliva, less work is left for the stomach and for the digestive 
organs. More food is assimilated. Horace Fletcher claimed that 
food taken in his way was much more thoroughly enjoyed. 
Thanks to mastication, there is clearly a great improvement in 
the teeth ; and even in the shape of the jaw. Thorough mastica- 
tion and insalivation tends towards the prevention of dental 
decay, and the development of muscles, etc., connected with the 
chewing. The saliva aroused by the mastication helps to neutra- 
lize undesirable acids and toxins. Thus the concentrated white 
sugar, deprived of some of its natural elements by the process of 
whitening, and perhaps with sulphuric elements added, is swallowed 
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down rapidly by almost every one in civilized life, often with bad 
effects. Contrast this with the sugar-cane. A little piece of 
sugar, having in it not more sugar than there would be in the 
lump, is thoroughly chewed. The sugar is assimilated. Any- 
thing injurious in it is neutralized by the saliva. This sugar 
tends to give energy and endurance to workers. That is the 
way sugar might well be taken, especially by children. That is 
the Horace Fletcher way. Clearly, with “ Fletcherizing,” there 
must be less waste of food. Food is more completely digested 
and metabolized. A little goes further and, whatever waste there 
is, is comparatively harmless if retained in the body. It is less 
likely to ferment or putrefy. 

Then there are the mental habits. There is the habit of self- 
control, which is absolutely necessary if one would master the 
complete chewing habit. There is the habit of concentration on 
the work in hand. There is, besides, the training of the senses, 

articularly the discriminating sense of taste which distinguishes 

ifferent flavours. Horace Fletcher maintained that, with chew- 
ing, we establish at the door of our digestive tract a sentinel who 
prevents the wrong things from entering the body. Instead of 
indigestible masses passing down, nothing is allowed to pass down 
unless it has first been turned into a liquid. He claimed that 
thorough mastication would cure all sorts of ailments. He 
mentioned, in particular, the opposite troubles of obesity and 
thinness. The cure of obesity is fairly obvious, because less food 
would be eaten. The cure of thinness is almost equally obvious, 
because more food would be digested and assimilated, and less 
effort of the system would be needed—less of the physical worry 
that emaciates—to deal with waste matter and poison. 

Besides dental troubles, he claimed (and my experience has 
confirmed his theory) that thorough mastication would prevent 
or cure many cases of adenoids. I have often found that this, 
combined with a better-balanced diet, can help to cure a large 
number of other mischiefs, such as hurry, nervousness, and sleep- 
lessness. And he said that, when it was established as a habit, 
cravings of different sorts, and particularly cravings for alcohol 
and unwholesome condiments and drugs, disappeared of their own 
accord. Let any one who is in the habit of gulping down a glass 
of beer, try Fletcherizing, and he will find that, after a spoonful 
or two, he has had enough or more than enough ! 

It is often assumed that Horace Fletcher had the same theo 
and practice as Gladstone. This is very far from correct. Glad- 
stone’s method of chewing each mouthful of food thirty to thirty- 
two times was a distinct advance on the gobbling habit, but was 
quite different from Horace Fletcher’s plan. Horace Fletcher 
laid down no rules as to how many bites. He said: ‘‘ Chew and 
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think of the taste so long as there is any taste to realize.” He 
advised people to put out of their mouth any remains which had 
no taste, on the same principle as that on which they would put 
out cherry-stones from a tart. Like many Americans, he syste- 
matized what had been proved of advantage in casual and 
occasional use. The Americans are great at turning an occasional 
practice into a system. They have done this in games and 
athletics as well as in business. Like the majority of Americans 
(I do not allude here to any demand for Freedom of the Seas, 
etc.) he claimed too much. His system failed lamentably and 
miserably in some cases. 

Before exposing that particular weakness of his system, which 
(I believe) accounted for his recent death, it is important to 
repeat exactly what he taught and practised. First of all, he 
urged people not to eat unless they were hungry. Clearly, this 
goes dead against social life, as we understand and practise it. 
Carried to a logical conclusion, it would mean that, in a household 
of ten people, there might be ten different times for the midday 
meal. His main commandment was, as already stated, to masti- 
cate and insalivate every mouthful of food, solid or liquid, so 
long as it had flavour. He told me of a lecture which he gave 
in America. He preached on this favourite text. After the talk 
was over, most of the people had quite failed to understand his 
principle. They asked him how many meals they should have 
a day; whether he approved of breakfast ; whether he was in 
favour of alcohol ; how much we should eat ; and what we should 
eat. To all questions he answered automatically: ‘‘ Chew all 
your food so long as it has flavour, and do not eat until you are 
hungry.” It was a very simple theory to state, but not very 
simple to carry out persistently. 

While giving him abundant praise and thanks, it is necessary 
to criticize his main contention, which was that the chief, if not 
the only, rule of dietetic health was not to eat until you were 
hungry, and then not to swallow until you had thoroughly 
masticated and insalivated each mouthful. We need not point 
out how it might take a very long time before the habit of 
thorough mastication be established. But we must emphasize 
that, in the learning, there often appears a certain umount of 
morbidness. I remember seeing Horace Fletcher when he was 
experimenting at Cambridge. He was weighing out his food, and 
chewing each mouthful with glum and grim determination. Later 
on, however, he became cheerful over his food; in fact, the last 
time that I saw him, in our little cookery schoo] in Chandos 
Street, he sampled one of the meals prepared by a pupil, and he 
talked cheerfully during the meal and got through it quite quickly. 
No one really would have guessed that he was carrying out his 
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own principles. It appears that he had wisely altered his rule. 
Instead of the rule to masticate so long as there was flavour, he 
adopted the better rule—to attend to the flavour so long as there 
was any. 

The second mistake was a more serious one. Horace Fletcher 
claimed that thorough mastication and insalivation, without any 
other help, invariably led to a correct choice of just those foods 
or food-elements which were needed. Now, suppose that a person 
lived on foods which were deficient in some one element, it does 
not in the least follow that he would always have a craving for 
the food that contained that one element. I do not believe that 
Horace Fletcher, when he had lived for a long time on potatoes, 
which are remarkably poor in soda, had any great craving for 
soda. I expect his craving was rather for something stimulating. 
Soda is not stimulating. In fact, deficiency of one food and excess 
of another may often Jead to a cr raving for that which is already 
in excess, as is shown in the case of the alcoholic mania. Horace 
Fletcher almost completely ignored all that had been discovered 
by science with regard to food values, and particularly with regard 
to the natural “salts.” He spoke about protein and carbo- 
hydrates, but he said too little about fats, and practically nothing 
about “‘ salts ’’ and vitamines. 

Now the theory that any food is all right, if you masticate 
and insalivate it sufficiently, is especially fatal in the case of one 
who lives on badly cooked. vegetables, vegetables from which the 
juices have been extracted in boiling and then thrown down the 
sink. Such a person does not get the instinct and desire for the 
right “salts.” He rather turns to stimulating foods or drinks. 
Indeed, one may say that the thorough mastication and insaliva- 
tion actually obscures bad results of the wrong diet; so that, 
although bad results take longer to appear, they are certainly 
harder to detect. If there has been excess of the sugary and 
starchy elements, it is less noticeable when the sugary and starchy 
foods are well mixed with saliva; but the excess may be there, 
and may be working mischief, all the same. 

Horace Fletcher was misled by the egregious fallacy of the 

“calories.” This is too long a matter to discuss here. Suffice 
it to say that the body does not work like a steam- engine. It 
is not a matter of putting in fuel and getting a certain correspond- 
ing amount of energy, quid pro quo. The body is far more complex 
than that. The “calories ” theory ignores a number of most 
important factors in the human mec hanism. 

Last of all, as far as I could tell, Horace Fletcher did not 
cordially welcome criticism. I remember offering him several 
suggestions, but he took not the least notice of them, beyond 
seeming somewhat annoyed. He preached an important gospel, 
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and he was willing to listen to certain other preaching ; but he 
did not appear to care for the experiences and suggestions which 
militated against his pet theory. 

One cannot close without alluding once again to his other 
invention, the phrase, ‘ Forethought without Fearthought.” He 
himself was quiet and calm, as well as being kind and generous 
with his time and information. He was ready to experiment on 
himself and on others. There was nothing that he preached which 
he did not practise. He set a great example of devotion to a 
principle, and it is to be hoped that his magnificent work will be 
recognized in a permanent form by some memorial in England, 
as it is sure to be by some worthy memorial in America. 


Eustace MILEs 


LESSONS FROM JUTLAND 


We have long considered ourselves the first maritime power 
of the world, and our naval personnel, both officers and men, 
have exceeded our highest expectations. Yet we must realize, 
however unpleasant it may be, that in the matter of ship con- 
struction, especially in the case of battleships and battle cruisers, 
the German designs were superior to our own. Throughout 
the entire war, with one exception, no British warship of a larger 
size than a destroyer has been sunk by enemy gunfire apart from 
explosion. On each occasion, vessels of the armoured cruiser 
class and above have dissolved in a cloud of smoke and flame, 
as a result of internal explosion. Both the Good Hope and Mon- 
mouth blew up at the Battle of Coronel, the former, if German 
accounts are true, after being badly knocked about. Against 
these, however, one must consider the respective fate of the 
battle cruisers Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and Invincible, and 
the armoured cruisers Defence and Black Prince at Jutland. 

The Indefatigable’s midship magazine detonated within eighteen 
minutes of opening fire, and, as far as can be ascertained, this was 
caused by the first shell which struck her. The Queen Mary 
survived slightly longer, and had only sustained a few hits before 
she, too, exploded. In her case, at least two, if not all, magazines 
detonated simultaneously. The explosion which followed defies 
all description; the ship was actually '‘own into fragments. 
One turret, complete with both guns of 13°5 calibre, was observed 
to soar high in the air, falling into the sea many yards from where 
the ship had been. The Invincible also blew up shortly after 
opening fire, but in her case only one magazine appears to have 
exploded, as she broke in half, the bow and stern floating keel 
up for some hours afterwards. The Defence met the same end, 
disappearing instantaneously in a cloud of smoke and flame. 
The fate of the Black Prince is more obscure ; she became detached 
and cut off from our fleet early in the action, and German officers 
state that during the night a four-funnel cruiser appeared close 
to one of their battle squadrons, and blew up almost immediately 
on fire being opened on her. There were no survivors, but it is 

ractically certain that this was the ill-fated Black Prince. The 
arrior was so badly damaged by gun-fire that she ultimately 
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foundered, and is the only exception mentioned in the opening 
paragraph. 

We must now consider the German side. During and following 
the action off the Falkland Islands, the armoured cruiser Scharn- 
horst and the light cruisers Dresden, Niirnberg, and Levp-ig were 
all sunk by the | gun-fire of our squadron under Admiral Sturdee. 
Without exception they were literally pounded to pieces, and 
finally sunk as warships should, with their hulls battered and no 
longer seaworthy. 

‘The raider Emden succumbed in the same manner, and was 
only saved from foundering by her captain, who, when he saw 
the fight was lost, ran her ashore to save the lives of the remainin 
members of his ship’s company. The fate of the —ineal 
cruiser Bliicher at the Dogger Bank is well known. Cut off 
and surrounded by five of our battle cruisers, she finally sank 
under their concentrated fire. With regard to the Battle of 
Jutland, it becomes more and more obvious as time goes on that 
the German statement of their losses on that historic occasion 
must be considered as accurate; at any rate, of all ships of the 
heavier classes. There is no doubt that many of their capital 
ships were struck by one or even two torpedoes during the series 
of fierce night attacks by our destroyers, which followed upon 
the day action. There were several cases of enemy ships reported 
as being blown up and sunk during such attacks. Before the 
public censure the undue optimism of our destroyer commanders, 
let them consider themselves on a pitch-black night under the 
concentrated fire of enemy vessels at a range of anything over 
five yards. The destroyer Spitfire actually collided with and 
carried away a portion of the hull of one German ship on the night 
of May 31,1916. The heavy concussion and vast me: toh of -vater 
caused by the detonation of a shallow-running torpedo, when 
considered in conjunc..on with a possible resultant cordite fire 
aboard the target ship, may well be reported as a magazine 
explosion. At all events, it appears certain that although many 
of the German Battle Fleet staggered into Wilhelmshaven next 
day, with holed and battered hulls, and their ship’s company 
decimated, only one, the Pommern, actually sank. She was 

definitely observed to do so by us, and did not blow up. 

Of the battle cruisers, the Liitzow was so damaged by gun-fire 
that it was decided to abandon her. The Seydlitz sank on her 
return, in shallow water, and was afterwards raised and repaired. 
The above facts illustrate the unpleasant fact that the British 
ships were not capable of withstanding the same amount of 
punishment as those of the enemy, and their chances of internal 
explosion are very much greater. 

In regard to the construction of modern British warships, 
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it should be pointed out that the greater part of the armour is 
placed upon the ship’s sides, abreast the magazine and machinery 
spaces, the decks and horizontal beams being only very lightly 
covered. At the excessive ranges at which modern naval actions 
are fought, shells, instead of striking the ship’s side, drop almost 
vertically down upon the deck. This important factor was 
evidently not sufficiently appreciated by our ship designers, who 
merely provided light splinter-proof protection for even our 
heaviest ships. It seems probable, in many cases, that one such 
falling shell pierced straight through to the magazine. The 
obvious remedy is more horizontally laid armour—one of the most 
valuable lessons learned by us at Jutland. 

There are other considerations, however ; but before referring 
to these in some detail it will, perhaps, be necessary to explain 
the construction of the British turret. The magazine at the 
bottom of the ship is directly underneath the two guns which 
it feeds. The cordite charge is hoisted up about four-fifths of 
the way in a cage to position known as the working chamber. 
It is here tipped out into a waiting tray and pushed by a tele- 
scopic ram into a second cage, which lifts the charge up the re- 
maining distance level with the breech of the gun. This second 
cage is connected with the gun and is necessary so that loading may 
be carried on at whatever elevation the gun may be firing at. 
The charge is transferred with the two cages side by side, touching 
one another, there being no horizontal gap between them. It is 
obvious then, that with a turret in action, there is a complete 
ladder or train of cordite charges, leading from the open hatch 
of the magazine direct to the gun on deck. That is to say, there 
is one charge just coming out of the magazine, one in the first 
cage, one in the waiting tray, and another in the second cage. 
Herein lies a grave danger. 

There have been, naturally, few survivors from ships which 
have been blown up, and in no case have any of the turret crew 
lived to tell the tale. As far as can be ascertained, however, it 
seems probable that in the majority of cases a single spark, or 
red-hot splinter, ignited the top cordite charge, this fired the next, 
and so on, until the magazine itself was ignited. Even the anti- 
flash doors provided proved in practice totally inadequate. Prior to 
the Battle of Jutland, our cordite charges for guns of larger calibre 
than six-inch had no protection against flash; the light canvas 
which held the charges together was made specially inflammable, 
so that no residue would be left in the gun after firmg. Whereas 
the German charges are entirely enclosed and protected in metal 
flame-proof cases. Then the entire charge, metal case and all, 
is loaded into the gun, the empty case being ejected after firing, 
on the principle of a cartridge from a shot-gun. This system 
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could not be adopted by us without structural alterations to 
all the heavy guns in the Service. Consequently, we endeavoured 
to minimize the risks by improvising a flash-proof case which 
would keep the charge pe en until the last moment before load- 
ing. This is, at the best, a poor expedient, as the human factor 
cannot always be counted upon. In the heat of action, the entire 
thoughts of the men serving the guns are concentrated on loading 
in the minimum of time, and they are apt (the writer has personally 
observed it on several occasions) to chuck the anti-flash case 
out of the way and remark in somewhat ornamental language 
that “they would sooner chance it than be hampered by an 
apparently useless article.” The safety of any ship should not 
be allowed to rest so absolutely in the hands of some over-zealous 
individual. The only reason known to the writer for not adopting 
the principle of the ‘German system for large calibre guns years 
ago 1s the economic one, or possibly a consideration of weight. 

Another point to be considered is that our charges are provided 
with a primer or igniter of highly inflammable powder at both 
ends. Cordite itself does not ignite easily by flash, this being, 
of course, the reason why a primer is necessary, and it appears 
obvious that to have two of these is to exactly double the chances 
of premature or accidental ignition. The sole advantage of a 
primer at each end of the charge appears to be to eliminate the 
possibility of it being loaded the wrong end first. Surely this 
could be overcome in some other way ! 

To turn again to the loading arrangements, the writer would 
suggest that on no account should the gun be placed vertically 
above the magazine with a direct connexion between the two. 
As already explained, two vertical hoists are necessary, and it 
would seem a very simple matter to have a large horizontal gap 
between them, the charges being pushed through a long tunnel by 
the telescopic ram already in use. In the present system when 
the turret revolves the whole trunk containing both cages revolves 
with it, thus preserving their relative positions and allowing the 
telescopic ram to be used irrespective of whatever bearing the 
turret may be trained on at the time. 

In the method suggested above, however, this would be 
obviously impossible, the second hoist only revolving with the 
turret. This difficulty could be easily overcome by providing 
a carriage or bogie travelling inside the revolving trunk. The 
shell and cordite charge (from the first hoist) would be rammed 
into this carriage, which could then be pushed around the inside 
of the revolving trunk until it was opposite the second cage. 
The transfer from the former to the latter would then be an easy 
matter. 

The question of rapidity of loading must always be taken 
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into consideration when devising safety arrangements, and the 
latter will ever be subservient to the former. The above sugges- 
tion, however, would make but a slight difference to the speed. 
The guns and other imposed parts of a turret could thus be — 
separated from the magazine, except by a small tunnel to whic 
automatically operated flame-proof doors could be easily fitted. 
In order to allay any undue anxiety on the part of the public 
it may be added in conclusion that the gravity of the problem 
has been fully realized in naval circles and some of the best brains 
in the Service are now concentrated on its solution. 


SEARCHLIGHT 


IMPEACH THE GUILTY 


Durine the decade before the war and during the war itself 
the people of this country were deceived concerning the strength 
of the Navy. They were told by the Government on every oc- 
casion that (in Mr. Asquith’s phrase) the Navy was unassailed 
and unassailable. They were encouraged both by the Govern- 
ment and the Press to calculate naval power in terms of Dread- 
noughts alone. The very word “ Dreadnought” was a cant 
phrase originally designed for an advertisement. The theory 
was that at a given place and at a given time the enemy (in this 
case, Germany) would bring so many Dreadnoughts in battle 
array, and at the same place and the same time Great Britain 
would bring so many more Dreadnoughts in battle array. Then 
there would be a tremendous fight, and as Great Britain had 
more Dreadnoughts than the enemy, Great Britain would win. 
This ridiculous picture was carefully impressed upon the mind of 
the public by the Government, so that people really thought 
naval warfare was like that. 

Among naval officers and others who dared to assert that 
the public were being deceived, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
(now Lord Beresford) was the chief. The Admiral stated in 
public that : 

(a) There was no plan of campaign at the Admiralty. 

) There was no adequate protection for the trade routes. 

(c) That merchant ships should be armed. 

) That the number of light cruisers was utterly insufficient. 

(e) That the number of torpedo flotillas was utterly insufficient. 

(f) That the whole of the East Coast was undefended. 

(g) That there was no naval base for a main fleet east of Ports- 
mouth. 

(h) That it was essential to construct a naval base at Rosyth 
at once. 

(z) That a main battle fleet cannot go to sea without a screen 
consisting of numerous cruisers and destroyers, of a specified 
proportion to the number of battleships. 

(k) That the number of capital ships (Dreadnoughts) was 
inadequate, because some ships must always be absent from 
the Fleet coaling or under repair. 
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(lt) That there could be no proper organization for war until 
an excuftve War Staff was created at the Admiralty 

These matters and others are plainly set forth in The Betrayal, 
by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., published in 1912 by 
P. S. King and Son. Two years previously, in 1910, an official 
statement defining the Government naval policy had been issued 
as a Parliamentary paper: “‘ Notes supplied by the Admiralty 
for the use of the War Office in the Debate that was to have taken 
place in November 1910, in the House of Lords, on a motion by 
Lord Roberts” (Cd. 5539). That document was included in the 
appendix to the secoud edition of Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on 
Compulsory Service. The official principle of naval defence is 
thus defined in the Memorandum : 

The really serious danger that this country has to guard against in war is not 
invasion, but interruption of our trade and destruction of our Merchant shipping. 
The main object aimed at by our Fleet, whether for the defence of commerce or for 
any other purpose, is to prevent any ship of the enemy from getting to sea far enough 
to do any mischief before she is brought to action. Any disposition that is even 
moderately successful in attaining this object will almost certainly be effective in 
preventing a large fleet of transports, than which nothing is more vulnerable or more 
difficult to hide, from reaching our shores. . . . Is it possible to entice part of our 
Fleet away by any stratagem? Possibly. But even if he [the enemy] succeeds in 
drawing off half our Fleet, the other half, in conjunction with destroyers and submarines, 
would be quite sufficient to sink the greater part of his transports, even if supported 
by the strongest fleet he could collect. The fleets would engage each other while the 
destroyers and submarines torpedoed the transports 

In his book, Fallacies and Facts: An Answer to Compulsory 
Service, the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., remarks that 

It is assumed, to begin with, that we are at war with Germany alone, and that 
our Navy has no other problem to deal with. It is further assumed that our naval 
superiority over Germany in home waters must always be so great that, even if half 
our Fleet is decoyed away by a stratagem, the remaining half could make a certainty 
of crushing the whole German navy. It is further assumed that at the time when 
the projected invasion is undertaken the whole German navy, including, apparently, 
even commerce destroyers, is shut up in its ports, and that it will only come out in order 
to act as @ passive escort to the transports carrying the invading army . . . that the 
Germans will have neither destroyers, nor submarines, nor wireless telegraphy, while 
we shall have an unlimited supply of all these adjuncts of modern warfare. . . . Why 
should they [the enemy] deliberately select the conditions least favourable to them- 
selves ? 


Lord Beresford’s comment is : 

In the first place, the strength of the Fleet is not determined by what is necessary 
to protect our trade. It is determined—or should be determined—by what is necessary 
to defeat a given combination of hostile forces, and also by what is required to patrol 
and to protect the trade routes. Here are two distinct functions, for each of which a 
different class of vessel is employed, and with regard to each of which different strate- 
gical and tactical problems are involved. 

Here, then, were two among the most distinguished and ex- 
perienced seamen and soldiers of the time explicitly demonstrat- 
ing that the official theory of naval defence was utterly fallacious, 
warning the Government and the country that the position was 
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most insecure, and defining what should be done. How were 
they treated by the Government ? Ministers took every occasion 
to deride and to injure these great public servants. The facts 
of the situation were consistently disguised or denied. The 
public, bewildered by the conflict between reason and authority, 
naturally, if rather dubiously, inclined to the side of authority ; 
for they could not believe that any Government would dare so 
cynically to gamble with the safety of the country as, if what 
Lord Roberts and Lord Beresford said was true, the Government 
must be gambling. So the country took the risk as well as the 
Goverament, and paid the loss with the lives of the best in 
England and thousands of millions of pounds. 

Which was right? For the first time since the conclusion 
of the Armistice, on March 12 last, a debate on Naval affairs was 
held in the House of Commons. Compare with the statements 
of Lord Beresford and Lord Roberts, made before the war, the 
statements of Lieutenant-Commander Norman Craig, R.N.V.R., 
who served throughout the war: 


Though the Fleet was mobilized there was not for that Fleet when war broke out 
one of those accessories which alone make the existence of a fleet possible or efficient. 

They [the Government] provided capital ships by a narrow margin of safety. 
. . » Early in the war, when two battleships were in collision, and both had to dock, 
that narrow margin of superiority had wellnigh disappeared. 

Our destroyer force was utterly insufficient, and, as regards oversea ability, was 
actually less than the destroyer force of the Germans alone. 

Our submarines were outnumbered and had not either the radius of action or the 
gun-power of those of the enemy. 

Our aerial reconnaissance was non-existent. 

Our armour-piercing shell was inferior to that of the enemy. 

The protection of our cruisers . . . was inferior to that of the enemy. 

You had not sufficient destroyers to screen your Grand Fleet alone, and you had not 
destroyers to screen your Battle Cruiser Squadron. 

Mine-laying—precisely the same story. We were utterly unprovided. The enemy 
were highly developed, both offensively and defensively, in the art of mining. 

Mine-sweeping—exactly the same. We had an utterly inadequate number of mine- 
sweepers and an inadequate speed. We had again the unpleasant alternative of sending 
the Fleet to sea into possible minefields either without sweepers working ahead, or with 
sweepers working ahead at ten knots, so that you had to choose between the danger 
of working your Fleet into a minefield which had not been explored by sweepers in 
advance, or of your Fleet risking from torpedoes perhaps more than they risked from 
mines. 

It is hardly credible, but it is true, that there was not one defended base in the whole 
of this Kingdom to which our Fleet could go when war broke out. . . . I have known 
the Grand Fleet hunted from pillar to post . . . because it was in danger of being 
chased about by little submarine craft. 

Scapa, at the outbreak of the war, was utterly defenceless against destroyers and 
submarines. There were not even guns there. . . . No obstruction, no guns, no search- 
lights, no mines, and twelve-pounder and three-pounder guns landed from the ships to 
assist against destroyer attacks, but utterly useless against submarine attacks. 

Cromarty was in exactly the same position. Rosyth—some guns, but no obstruc- 
tion. Loch Ewe—nothing at all. . . . Lough Swilly—nothing at all. 

Floating docks are another example of the sort of accessory to a fleet. At Soapa 
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... there was none. At Cromarty there was none. ... Your Fieet in the north 
of Scotland, your accessories in the south of England. That was how we went to war. 
Capital ships put in the front windows, and everything else that makes those capital 
ships effective non-existent! It is not honest. We started utterly unprovided. 
I say that in the administration of the Admiralty which preceded the war the 
Government were guilty of criminal folly in paltering with the safety of the country. 
You beat the big drum because you have won [said Commander Craig]. I very 
much doubt whether we ever deserved to win. 

So far as the Government are concerned, it is clear that they 
omitted to neglect nothing which could lose the war. So far as 
the enemy is concerned, he neglected just enough to lose the war. 
So far as the Navy is concerned, the skill, tenacity, and valour of 
officers and men saved the country. But at what cost? Ten 
thousand officers and men lost, eighteen thousand civilians, 
including women and children, slain at sea. Battleships, battle 
cruisers, destroyers, and small craft lost, some of them in fair fight, 
most of them unnecessarily. Many hundreds of merchant vessels 
and their cargoes put down. That, in addition, the Grand Fleet 
was not either nearly destroyed in battle, or most of it torpedoed 
or mined in the first year, was due to German incompetency on the 
one side and the incomparable leadership of Admiral Lord Jellicoe 


on the other. 

“TI do beg this Committee,” said Commander Craig, “ that it 
will see we do not get a repetition of this sort of thing.” 

Exactly. But how is that to be done? The House of 
Commons did not insist upon proper organization for war before 
1914, although the facts were perfectly well known. The Unionist 
Opposition was practically ineffective. Readers of this Review 
may remember the constant scandals concerning naval admini- 
stration, the desperate efforts of a few naval officers and others 
to persuade the Government to do their duty, and the persistence 
of the Government in enforcing economy at any cost. There you 
have the normal situation in this country. Ministers are, and 
presumably must be, influenced by the opinions of their political 
adherents in the House of Commons. Those political adherents 
are thinking solely of the votes of their constituents. Ministers 
and their Party alike do, in fact, shift their responsibility back 
upon the public. They were elected to carry into practice certain 
conventions, which are usually described as principles, professed 
by the people who elected them. Under the existing system of 
representation the people who profess another set of conventions 
are virtually unrepresented in Parliament. Who, for instance, 
represents the Radical interest in a constituency for which a Tory 
was elected? Or the other way about? No one. A system 
which in fact disfranchises nearly half the voters is proudly de- 
scribed as democratic government. Very well. In the result, the 
Party in power attends only to the people who set it in authority. 

But eb such is the practice, no Government can disclaim 
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responsibility for the security of the country. If the mistaken 
demands of their immediate supporters involve hazarding the 
national security, it is clearly the duty of the Government to 
refuse those demands. We do not inquire how a particular 
Government came to be where they are. But, being there, we 
do expect them to fulfil the primary duties with which every 
Government is charged, and among these is the duty of securing 
the adequate defence of the country. No one would deny that 
elementary proposition. No Government would deny it. Indeed, 
every Government eagerly affirms it. Nor would any Government 
dare publicly to justify failure in this respect, by pleading that 
their political supporters would not permit them to take the 
requisite measures; although Ministers make no secret of the 
matter in private. 

We-therefore arrive at this position: that the Government 
in power, upon what understanding soever they were placed 
in authority, are, in fact, definitely ‘responsible for the primary 
duties of a Government. They cannot escape that responsibility. 
They cannot escape it, because the question is, not what this 
Party or that section wants, but what is necessary. All Parties 
alike do ultimately rely upon the Government to do its duty in 
this respect. 

But here opens an avenue down which the politicians habitually 
try to escape. They say that there is divergence of opinion as to 
what is necessary, and that they must be guided in their decisi»n by 
their professional advisers, who, in this case, are the Lords of the 
Admiralty. The badgered and bewildered public inquire what is the 
advice of the Board of Admiralty. They are then blandly informed 
that it is a secret. If, desperate but pursuing, the public further 
inquire why the Admiralty cannot speak for themselves, they 
discover that the late Mr. Gladstone, finding in 1886 that the Sea 
Lords protested against the dangerous weakening of the Navy by 
that astute politician, by means of an Order in Council deprived 
the Sea Lords of their right, embodied in the constitution of the 
Admiralty, directly to communicate with King and Parliament, 
which, in practice, is the Cabinet. The result was that the First 
Lord, a civilian and a politician, working under orders like his 
colleagues, became the sole representative of the Admiralty in the 
Cabinet. On their part the Sea Lords might say what they 
would to the First Lord, but they had (and have) no guarantee 
that their advice is communicated to the Cabinet. Another 
result of this putting the Sea Lords away in a cupboard has 
been the series of panics—or scares, as they are called—as to the 
strength of the Navy, every one of which was justified. 

Therefore when Ministers try to transfer their responsibility 
to their naval advisers (having previously deprived themselves of 
the power of producing the evidence of those advisers) they can 
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hardly expect the public to accept the excuse. Nor, in fact, 
do the public accept it. For Ministers choose their naval advisers 
at the Board of Admiralty, whose collective responsibility was 
destroyed in 1886, and if the Government choose the wrong men, 
whose fault is that ? Nor, indeed, can any device or subterfuge 
serve to annul the ultimate responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Now if Ministers are guilty of failing in their duty, what 
remedy have the public against them? What means exist to 
make such an example of the delinquents that other Ministers 
in future shall take warning? Under modern usage, there is no 
remedy and no punishment. All that the public can do is refuse 
to return the culprits to power at a General Election. And in 
— the chance of being rejected troubles Ministers but little. 

ey trust to their trained ability in making the worse appear 
the better reason ; and (as the last General Election demonstrated) 
with some cause for that confidence. If, then, a Minister succeeds 
in cajoling a particular constituency, the rest of the country 
can but impotently growl. 

Nevertheless, the British Constitution, that amazing tradition 
(for it is nothing else) does provide a remedy. It furnishes 
Parliament with the weapon of impeachment. More: it is a 
legal weapon, founded in British law. Politicians are so terrified 
of the very word that they affect a pained smile when it is 
mentioned. Nevertheless, the weapon hangs on the wall, a trifle 
rusty, but quite serviceable, and there is nothing to forbid its use. 

The last Minister to be impeached was Henry Dundas, first 
Viscount Melville. He was Treasurer of the Navy from 1783 to 
1800, and First Lord of the Admiralty under Pitt m 1804-5. 
In 1806 Melville was impeached for malversation and breach of 
duty. He was acquitted, but the trial ended his career. The 
see of impeachment is initiated by a Member of the House of 

ommons, who brings his indictment and moves that the accused 

be impeached. If the motion is carried, the mover is ordered 
to go to the bar of the House of Lords, there to impeach the 
accused, and to inform their Lordships that the Commons will 
exhibit “ particular articles against him, and make good the 
same.” The articles are framed by a committee and are sent 
to the Lords. Then the accused may reply, and to that reply 
the Commons may reply. Then Members of the Commons are 
appointed to act as prosecuting counsel. The case is tried by 
the Peers. If they bring in a verdict of guilty, it remains for the 
Commons to demand that judgment be entered. 

In the case under consideration, during the years before the war, 
the Government deliberately neglected to provide the Navy with 
the essentials of modern warfare. In what those essentials 
consisted was described in detail in the House of Commons on 
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March 12 last by Commander Craig and other naval officers. There 
is no question as to the facts. Ministers may say, and indeed 
have said, that they did not foresee the war. For what p 
then, do we maintain a Foreign Office? Nor was there a single 
naval officer in either the French or the British Navy who did not 
foresee the war. Some of them accurately predicted the date. 

So much for the war. But the Navy was not even organized 
for peace duties. Lack of men, lack of docks, lack of light 7 
cruisers, lack of destroyers, lack of hospital ships, lack of pay 
and pension for officers and men; these are some—not all—7 
of the deficiencies for which the Government were responsible. | 

What the Government may urge, and with truth, is that there” 
was no War Staff, or rather, technical staff, at the Admiralty, | 
whose business it was to determine requirements. But what? 
Ministers actually say is that there was a War Staff at the 
Admiralty, created by Mr. Churchill in 1912, which was two years” 
and a half after Lord Beresford had forced the Government to— 
acknowledge its necessity. Unfortunately, what was called the 7 
War Staff was a polite fiction. A few officers were vaguely ap- 7 
pointed to the Admiralty in what is officially known as an advisory 7 
capacity. But there was nothing to prevent the Government from © 
constituting a real, technical War Staff; and as they did not” 
choose to do so, they must accept the consequences. Among the | 
consequences was the entire failure of the authorities to consider 7 
the new weapons of the mine and the submarine. It is not” 
the purpose of the present writer to criticize the Board of Ad-” 
miralty, but to recall notorious facts. The mine and the sub-~ 
marine changed the whole nature of naval warfare, and took | 
this country by surprise. 

Lieutenant-Commander Norman Craig, with a pathetic) 
moderation, implored the House of Commons to see to it that these 7 
things do not occur again. But experience shows that unless the 
responsible parties are brought to a reckoning, these things, | 
and worse, will most certainly happen again. Why not ? 

For what is the argument? It runs like this: 

Did we not win the war? Sad that so many gallant fellows 
were killed and- wounded, and so many were driven out of their | 
minds, and so many hundreds of ships were sunk, and so many 
women and children and seamen were drowned. But what 
would you? Surely we can afford to let bygones be bygones ? 
These recriminations are so out of place. Not? Well, we cannot 
agree with you, nor, we fancy, does the spirit of this great country. © 

So runs the talk. And so, as the modern poet says: 

The flesh is stript from off us, the chains remain behind, 
And the freedom that we fought for is an unremembered tune. 
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AttHouaH the claim of Coalition zealots that Mr. Lloyd George 
rather than the Fighting Men had “ won the war” provoked 
acute and angry controversy, none gainsaid the further proposition 
that the Prime Minister was the only Briton who could win— 
or lose—the Peace. From the moment the “ Cease fire! ’’ sounded 
on November 11, Mr. Lloyd George has been in the centre of 
the stage, with the Armies and Navies—of which the Talking 
Men are inordinately jealous—tucked away in the wings. Before 
the Armistice the fate of Britain depended on Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir David Beatty, and the magnificent forces under their 
command. Since the Armistice, Politicians “in a hurry” have, 
under the pressure of hysterical newspapers, rapidly disbanded 
our armed men. Their Chiefs automatically relapsed from being 
leaders in the field, to whom even Amateur Strategists must listen, 
into “ advisers” of the Government of the day. They can now 
only operate through the Government, just as in war the Govern- 
ment could only operate through them. It is this change which 
made not a few of us easier as to the result of the duel between 
Ludendorff and Foch, between Haig and Hindenburg. between 
Beatty and von Scheer, than as to the upshot of the subsequent 
political and diplomatic struggles. We had every right to trust 
our soldiers and sailors. We believed them to be better men— 
in our hearts we knew them to be better men—than their “ oppo- 
site numbers,” just as the young German is infinitely inferior 
to the young Briton. Of the genius of Marshal Foch, the uncon- 
querable steadfastness of Sir Douglas Haig, and the sleepless 
vigilance of that born leader of men Sir David Beatty, we had 
had abundant evidence. We could await the end with serene 
confidence, uncertain when it would come, anxious lest it be 
marred or postponed by the vagaries of Downing Street. Germany 
could not beat the Allies—the Allies must win—was the rooted 
conviction of every man, woman, and child in these islands outside 
the attenuated ranks of the perverse and poisonous coteries that 
Played the enemy’s game in war as in peace. The defeat of the 

teat General Staff was a stupendous task—Germany and her 


vassals represented the mightiest engine of destruction that had 
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ever been fashioned to challenge the world—but to the eye of 
faith victory was attainable and inevitaole given the skilled and 
superior leadership of the Allied Armies and Navies, the magni- 
ficent moral of the Allied troops—not forgetting “the great 
unadvertised Englishman” who contentedly allows everybody 
else to claim the credit of his own achievements. 

We realized, however, that to win the war was child’s play 
as compared with making good that triumph by winning the 
peace. From the moment the destiny of the Allies shifted from 
the stricken field to the round table our spirits sank to zero. We 
passed from an atmosphere of hope and confidence to one of 
depression and gloom. Under the stress of war. theorists, however 
well-meaning, could be kept in abeyance. There was too much 
at stake to permit fads to have an innings. But form the moment 
the tension was relaxed the pent-up emotions of all the cranks 
were unloosed, and we forthwith became a prey to every form 
of folly and vanity that have already done appreciable harm 
to the Allied and Associated cause, and if allowed to riot much 
longer will enable the enemy to regain enough of what he has 
lost to secure another opportunity for overwhelming civilized 
mankind. 

From the British point of view it is an unmitigated disaster 
that our fate should be transferred from soldiers and sailors 
to statesmen. I am aware that this is regarded as _ heresy 
in Parliamentary circles. Ministers aud their claques despise 
generals and admirals as “ intellectual inferiors”’ because these 
are no match for them in controversy—the only art admired 
in Cabinets and Caucuses. But the public does not share the 
Westminster and Whitehall view as to the relative vaiue to the 
State of modern statecraft and modern strategy. After all, we 
have had a fair opportunity of testing both during the last five 
years, and there can be little doubt as to the popular verdict 
we the issue could be put to the proof. Were our people 
polled as to whether they regarded Sir Douglas Haig as more 
deserving of his country than Mr. Lloyd George, or Sir David 
Beatty than Mr. Bonar Law, only the Tapers and Tadpoles would 
be surprised by the result. It is our misfortune—it must be 
to some extent our fault—for encouraging the wrong gifts and 
admiring the wrong men in peace-time—that Great Britain, who 
has proved herself so rich in military and naval talent, in business, 
organizing, and scientific capacity, should be so destitute of 
statesmanship as not to have thrown up one outstanding political 
figure during the great years 1914 to 1919. - 

Such a statement shocks and pains two conflicting schools 
of thought. There are those whe maintain that Mr. Asquith is 
among the greatest figures of British history, destined to live for 
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all time in the temple of fame in company with either of the 
Pitts. One of his colleagues told me shortly after his fall that 
no outsider who had not served in the Cabinet with him could 
be expected to realize what a very great man he was—which 
my informant described it as a sign of smallness not to recognize. 
One might have been affected by such direct testimony from a 
colleague and intimate had 1 not about the same time chanced 
to meet a faithful henchman and admirer of Lord Lansdowne 
in Piccadilly—a day or two after the famous Lansdowne letter 
in the Daily Telegraph—who confidently prophesied that here- 
after Lord Lansdowne would be regarded as the greatest man 
of our day for his courage in advocating negotiations with unbeaten 
Germany. It is such experiences that convince one that the 
world of politics has different eyes and different standards from 
the world outside politics, and make one hesitate to accept the 
judgment of the professional politician, who forms a separate 
caste, even upon matters within his own competence. Suffice it 
to note that the ex-Premier’s admirers insist that when the mists 
of prejudice so cruelly created by ‘“‘ the Press conspiracy” that 
“engineered” his downfall two years ago have been dissipated, 
Mr. Asquith will stand forth as the national hero who steered us 
into the Great War and would have weathered the storm had not 
untoward circumstances been too strong for him. It may be so. 
We cannot yet pass a final judgment on our contemporaries. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the other school—including 
all the Lloyd Georgites—are right who pronounce Mr. Asquith 
to be ‘‘an Addington” rather than “a Pitt,” even if we cannot 
wholly agree with them that when they discarded “ Addington” 
they produced in the person of the present Prime Minister a 
statesman of the calibre of Addington’s successor. 

We may leave the respective upholders of these two leaders to 
settle accounts with one another and to decide the proper order 
of precedence in fame and greatness. It is not all war Prime 
Ministers who are remembered hereafter. Few to-day recall that 
one Perceval chanced to be Prime Minister when Nelson laid 
down his noble life at Trafalgar and entered immortality. Not 
many are wont to associate the name of Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister of 1815, with the "attle of Waterloo, which rather 
conjures up the name of Wellington. It is true that the art of 
advertisement was then undeveloped—“ the Press boom” was 
unknown, the Sunday newspaper had not )et appeared. Had 
there been a Daily Telegraph, a Daily Mirror, a News of the World, 
to give Downing Street its due—and a bit more—possibly the 
Percevals and Liverpools would have remained famous and the 
figures of Nelson and Wellington more dim. Conceivably a hundred 
years hence the names of Foch, Haig, Beatty, Allenby will be for- 
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gotten and the historical student may prefer to burn his midnight 
oil over the sayings and doings of the Lloyd Georges, the Curzons, 
the Bonar Laws, and the War Cabinet generally, though I cannot 
help feeling that should any curious person be moved to take 
out a bound volume of this year’s National Review from some 
country-house library this time next century, he will be not 
unlikely to inquire, “ Why did commentators on the Great War 
expend so much energy in discussing the nonentities who would 
have lost it but for the genius and valour of the Fighting Men ?” 

The Prime Ministers of our day will be fortunate if they 
occupy no lower place than Perceval or Liverpool. After all, 
Perceval was no Amateur Strategist—he realized that decision 
could only be gained at the decisive point, that Nelson was more 
competent than himself in the Sea affair (Lord Jellicoe’s book 
suggests that the Grand Fleet had no light task in keeping the 
A.S. at bay on more than one critical occasion). Liverpool, 
again, had the sense and restraint to allow Castlereagh to champion 
this country at Vienna, and though this greatest of our Foreign 
Ministers may not always have received enthusiastic backing 
from Downing Street, and from time to time was compelled to 
put his foot down, his colleagues on the whole recognized his 
infinite superiority both in knowledge and judgment to themselves, 
and such successes as attended the Congress of Vienna—w hich 
the Highbrows of to-day affect to contemn—was mainly due 
to the fact that the British Government adopted the good old- 
fashioned plan of allowing the best man to do his best for his 
country in international affairs. When detraction has had its 
say—when the vaunted “open diplomacy” of our time has 
exhausted its contempt for the “ secret methods ”’ of ‘ the bosses 
of the Congress of Vienna ”—the fact remains that the Napoleonic 
wars ended in a settlement that gave Europe a peace that lasted 
for forty years, which is at least twice as long as any truce we 
are likely to enjoy under the Draft Covenant of the League of 
Nations, whose very authors are constrained under pressure to 
admit that in its present form it is but “a scrap of paper ” con- 
taining a mere promise of future security. Our benighted ancestors, 
though unable to fly to and from Vienna between breakfast and 
lunch, at least recognized that the first duty, the second duty, 
and the third and last duty of a Peace Conference was to restore 
peace to distracted and devastated Europe. Europe stands in 
infinitely greater rced of peace to-day. Unfortunately, we are 
governed by men and we are associated with men who regard 
themselves as the Messiahs of a new Millennium which steadily 
recedes the nearer we approach it. With this gigantic conception 
in their minds, with this stupendous task on their hands, the 
commonplace business of imposing terms on a defeated enemy 
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tarries month by month while the situation turns steadily to the 
disadvantage of the Allies and their Associates. 

One may be sceptical as to the possibility of “ ending all war,” 
which was announced by Mr. Lloyd George as the objective of the 
Armistice of November 11. Nor even were it humanly possible, 
would Mr. Lloyd George be the man to do it? It should not, 
however, be beyond the wit of man—-even of statesman—to end 
the particular war which has convulsed civilization during the 
last five years in such a fashion as to immobilize the German 
danger throughout the lifetime of the present generation and 
possibly the next generation. A sixty years’ peace would be an 
immense achievement. It would make the Paris Conference 50 per 
cent. more successful, and therefore 50 per cent. more famous, than 
the Congress of 1815. Think of it—immunity for more than half a 
century frora the alarums and excursions to which Prussia has sub- 
jected us since the sixties, when through the selfish isolation—not 
to say crass idiocy—of Victorian statesmanship, the Hohenzollerns 
were allowed to embark on their career of conquest without let 
or hindrance by the restraining hand of civilization. It would 
indeed be an achievement over which Europe might rejoice and 
with which the United States might rest content ‘if we could for 
so long a period secure respite from Prussianism and the Bolshe- 
vikism which was born of Prussian brains and is only dangerous 
through Prussian backing. But even to think of a prolonged 
peace “tmakes one’s mouth water just now, when, doubtless with 
the best intentions in the world, the Allies assembled at the 
Quai d’Orsay seem to be doing everything that is calculated to 
revive militarism in Germany and to stimulate Bolshevikism 
everywhere. 

The British people necessarily have no responsibility what- 
soever for the policies pursued by any of their associates in the 
Great War, who are separately accountable to their own peoples 
for any blunders they may make. Were the United States 
dissatisfied with the role of President Wilson it would be for the 
American people to bring him to book, and we may be sure that 
80 practical a community would find effective means of mani- 
festing their displeasure should they come to the conclusion. on 
fuller knowledge oi facts that are to some extent shrouded in 
mystery, that the American President had been an unfaithful 
trustee of American interests. A similar remark applies to 
the French Government, which operates under the watchful 
eyes of the highly intelligent and critical country it serves. 
France, it must in fairness be said, has so far had more reason 
to be pleased with her Plenipotentiaries than any great nation 
represented in Paris, though Italy must equally realize that 
Italian interests are in strong and resolute hands. Other Powers, 
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great and small, may be more or less content with the course of 
events. It is never politic to challenge Allied statesmen. who 
must be presumed to know their own business, or, if they don't, 
it is not for us to impeach. But we British have one grave 
responsibility towards the Peace Conference of which we cannot 
divest ourselves. Just as the American people are responsible for 
the course pursued by President Wilson because they elected him 
President and clothed him with autocratic powers, and the French 
are liable for summoning M. Clemenceau to save his country and 
incidentally the Allied cause ; just as Italy will be bound by the 
commitments of Signor Orlando and Signor Sonnino, and the 
rest of the Powers, great and small, by “their respective Pleni- 
potentiaries—so Great Britain is wholly and solely responsible 
for Mr. Lloyd George by virtue of returning him to power at the 
head of a record majority last December, which automatically 
involved his going to Paris as our chief Plenipotentiary and 
spokesman. Neither Americans, Frenchmen, Italians, nor Japanese 
have more say in the personnel of the British Delegation than we 
have in the personnel of their Delegations. Can any candid and 
self-respecting Englishman with so much as a newspaper know- 
ledge of proceedings in Paris affect to be satisfied by the course 
of events so far as they have been influenced by British statesman- 
ship? Has the British Empire been fairly and adequately 
represented at the Peace Conference on the Council of Ten—the 
Big Five—the only Body that counts—among the Bosses, who 
by ” force majeure have arrogated to themselves all powers and 
claim the right to settle the affairs of all their Allies? Are 
British interests safeguarded by British statesmen? Has Great 
Britain in any respect played a part at the Peace commensurate 
with the part she played in the war ?—which by common consent 
but for her must long since have resulted in the Germanization 
of Europe, preparatory to the Germanization of the world? We 
are not a boastful people, as is now acknowledged for the first 
time in our history ; we have no right or wish to claim an undue 
share of spoils or any share in shaping policy beyond our legitimate 
claims. On the other hand, the British people have no right to be 
content that their Plenipotentiaries should accept a position 
below that which corresponds with the efforts and sacrifices of the 
last five years by all sections of the community in what is generall 
described as the duty of “‘ making the world safe for democracy.’ 
The burden of these efforts must inevitably be felt by our country 
until the end of the twentieth century, and, maybe, for the best 
part of next century. 

We should be false to ourselves, to our past, and to our future, 
to the dead as well as the living, were we satisfied either with the 
role or the representation of our country at the Peace Conference. 
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The two go together. From the moment that advantage was 
taken of the General Election by Mr. Lloyd George by the choice 
of colleagues to accompany him to Paris, whose names he would 
not have dared to promulgate before the polling-day, it was 
obvious that in some shape or form the pass would be sold. No 
British statesman who set out to make a strong peace would, 
with the whole British Empire at his disposal, select as Pleni- 
potentiaries the weakest vessels of his Ministry—men who may 
excel in Parliamentary debate, who may shine upon the platform 
and be skilled in all the arts and practices of Party politicians, 
but who have neither the knowledge, the authority, the grasp, 
the tenacity, the character, or the courage—who, in a word, do not 
carry guns enough—to assert themselves at a great international 
gathering where the fate of empires is sealed and the future of 
eoples settled. No one has a word to say against Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Bonar Law, or Mr. Barnes in their private capacities. All 
men wish them well. They have no enemies. They are amiable 
and unimpeachable members of the British Commonwealth who 
have attained phenomenal success in domestic affairs. They are 
equally unfitted for the European stage. They are, moreover, 
the worst possible advisers of a Prime Minister, who as an 
“impressionist ” is more at the mercy of his environment than 
any contemporary statesman. 

‘The Prime Minister’s innumerable sycophants in the daily 
and Sunday Press amiably acquit him of every blunder made by 
his Government, for which they hold one or other of his colleagues 
responsible. But who is responsible for having such colleagues 
except Mr. Lloyd George, who is more master in his own house 
than any Prime Minister since Gladstone? Who selected Mr. 
Balfour as executioner of the Kaiser? The Prime Minister. 
No one else had contemplated such an appointment or thought 
it possible. Can we be surprised that, when Mr. Lloyd George 
informed the Foreign Minister that he was the one and only man 
to go to Paris and secure the conviction and hanging of Wilhelm, 
that Mr. Balfour, who is notoriously a modest man, however 
astonished, acquiesced ? Mr. Balfour has never wished to hang 
any one. He had never thought or dreamt of hanging the Kaiser 
—he regards all forms of violence as vulgar. He may have 
shrewdly suspected when he received this unexpected mission 
that the Prime Minister secretly shared his own sentiments, 
whatever may have been said on platforms during the heat of 
elections. Mr. Balfour would have despised himself for declining 
the call. He is always prepared to extract a colleague from a 
dilemma and enjoys a proces in which he excels. He went to 
Paris and ever since the Kaiser and the Kaiser-true Party in 
Germany breathed more freely, and there has been no serious 
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question of disturbing the country-house repose of the Arch- 
criminal of Potsdam. 

Again, who except Mr. Lloyd George would have invited 
Mr. Bonar Law to “make Germany pay”? The Unionist 
Leader had never allowed any one to remain in doubt as to his 
feelings on this vital question. He is horrified at any such 
suggestion so crude. He has been at pains to whittle away our 
claim upon the enemy, and even when tackled in the House of 
Commons makes no concealment of his contempt for those 
benighted beings who argue that if when Germany wins a war 
the loser pays, but that if when she loses a war the loser does not 
pay, Europe puts a big premium on all wars made in Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George, living day by day with Mr. Bonar Law and 
noting his solicitude lest Germany be asked more than she can 
comfortably afford, can never have seriously intended to make 
an effort to fulfil his election pledges to penalize the German 
people when he nominated Mr. Bonar Law to the Peace Conference 
any more than he contemplated hanging the Kaiser when he 
selected Mr. Balfour. At the part playe ed by Mr. Barnes we can 
only guess. He is universally respected as a single-minded patriot, 
but he has too much sense to maintain that he went to Paris to 
apply the “ ginger” which British statesmenship so painfully 
lacks. The pass was sold the moment Mr. Lloyd George, having 
secured his Parliamentary majority for the purpose of making 

“* strong peace,” deliberately chose as his colleagues at the Peace 
Conference colleagues physically, mentally, and morally incapable 
of making one. Every British misfortune in Paris and not a few 
Allied nusfortunes are due to that untoward fact. With the 
precedents staring us in the face we shall at any rate know who to 
impeach. But that will not help to make France strong, or Poland, 
Bohemia, and Rumania safe. 


L. J. MAxse 


